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Our wide experience enables us to understand the needs of the non-theatrical or educa- 
tional field where, in many instances, there is no technical advisor to guide in the 
selection of equipment. The complete line of 35 mm. projectors we manufacture places 
us in a position to impartially advise regarding the kind of equipment best suited to 
each particular type of installation. 
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CAMERA 

MADE BY THE WORLD'S OLDEST 

AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
STANDARD PROFESSIONAL/YMOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
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6 MM. MOVI ERA 
CONVENIENT TO CARRY 
REQUIRES NO THREADING 
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A Simplex 35MM.PROJECTOR 


‘FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 
eet INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 


e690 GOLD ST. NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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We will be pleased to send full information regarding any of our motion picture projectors and such inquiry 
involves no obligation whatever. We realize that the installation of motion picture equipment requires 
serious and long consideration and are, therefore, pleased to supply information for institutions with the full 
realization that decisions cannot be quickly made. 
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This film illustrates many interesting ways in 
which nature provides for seed dispersal. 





The lobster, sea-urchin, cuttlefish, octopus and 
other beach and sea animals come to class. 





Machine gun fire simulates action of gas mole- 
gun. g 


cules—demonstrates molecular theory of matter. 





Here a waterfall illustrates the transformation 
from potential energy to kinetic energy. 
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Curriculum Specialists 
planned these 
Talking Pictures for 
High School courses 


These instructional films have been carefully planned for 
classroom work. Their presentation of subject matter is 
vivid, stimulating — made so by the use of slow-motion, 
time-lapse and microscopic photography, integrated with 
oral explanation. 

Series of films deal with Botany, Zoology, Biology, Physics 
and Chemistry, General Science, Music Appreciation, Nature 
Study for Primary Grades. These talking pictures make pos- 
sible the presentation of instructional materials otherwise 
not available to the classroom teacher. 

Films for Parent-Teacher programs are also available. 


Write for further information about these professionally 
produced talking pictures and accompanying texts for use 


in your educational program. 


{vailable in 16 mm. and 35 mm. Sound -on- film. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS PRODUCED UNDER THE SPONSORSHIP OF LEADING EDUCATORS, UNIVERSITIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Erpi Picture Consultants 


Incorporate d 


250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Victor (itmati: 
Sa Film. Srip_ 
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— Say these Large Library Qperatys. 
Sf I, is Priceless Film Protec 


tion Device (Patented by Victor) 
is a Silent, Invisible Guard, the 
constant vigilance and “hair-trig 















ger” action of which prevents CANE CLARAIC LIBRARY 
damage to film in all emergencies. —eeeere manor 





(Film trip-levers, which are connected with the Operating clutch-lever, February 9th, 1955. 


are located at all film loop positions on VICTOR Silent and Sound 


Mr, A. FP. tor 
242 West SSth St., 





Projectors. At the slightest indication of strain, pull or loop-loss, New York City, N.Y. 

pressure of film against any of the safety trips automatically releases Dear Kr. Victor: 

Operating lever, cuts off light and stops film-moving mechanism before Oh pete E tave het the pleasure 
any damage can occur!) severe] senbers of your st 


. » - : I have had every 
Remember that, in spite of all claims to the contrary, only nie of pros bat has he market and can honesthy 
VICTOR provides 100 per cent, “fool-proof” protection —_— ” ni ne a 
against costly film losses! 






You wouldn't consider ownership of a washing machine that 
mangled your clothing, of a gas furnace without an automatic 
shut-off, or of a motor car without brakes! Why tolerate any 
thing less than the Full Protection against mangled film and 
torn, broken or elongated perforations that only Victor can 
provide? 

Positive Film Protection is only one of many advantages that VIC- 
TOR offers ... . at prices unrivalled for their attractiveness! To fully 
appreciate VICTOR Superiority . . . . in all directions . ... you 
MuSsT see a VICTOR in actual operation. Ask for a demonstration 
. . . Victor Products are sold by better equipment dealers everywhere. 











Illustrated, descriptive lit- 
erature on CAMERAS, 
SILENT and SOUND-ON- 
FILM PROJECTORS will 


be gladly sent on request. 


(OY) victor Anuarocrars Corp, 






DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES . NEW YORK 
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Why Use 
KEYSTONE 


Third-Dimension 
Photographs ? 














Two Reasons: 


(1) The third-dimension photograph gives the stu- | 

dent a representation that is very accurate as | 
| to space relationships and, therefore, highly | 
interesting and valuable. 


| (2) In the use of special stereographs by eye spe- | 
cialists for remedial work in fusion and other | 

| binocular difficulties, there is the suggestion 
that, if all children used stereographs daily, 

} many of the eye problems incident to the child's 
educational progress would be averted. | 


Our Research Department is prepared to elaborate | 
on the above statements or to provide demon- 
strations where desired. 
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IN SIGHT 


IN MIND! 


® Education marches 
forward! 


® Visual instruction 
advances on a vocal 
stepping-stone. 


® UNIVERSAL with a 
leader's background 
of fifteen years of non- 
theatrical service, leaps 
ahead of the times! 


® What are your 
needs?.. . Geographi- 
cal subjects, musical, 
historical, current 
events, cartoon come- 
dies, feature-length 
motion pictures? 


Consult UNIVERSAL! 


Write for further 


information to 
NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT 


Universal Pictures 
Corporation 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Specialists In 
Precision Projectors... 








The Ampro Corporation concentrates on 
the manufacture of high-grade, professiona 
quality 16 mm, Projectors. We do not make 
cameras. We do not make supplies. In 
the true sense of the word we are spe 
cialists — devoting all our thought, effort 
and engineering skill to producing the finest 
16 mm. Projectors that can be made. The 
results of this concentration speak for them 
selves. Today Ampro Precision Projectors 
are the standard in thousands of schools 
universities, clubs and homes the world over. 
Ampro not only welcomes but invites care 
ful comparative tests. 


K Series--750 Watt Lamps 


Interchangeable with 200, 300, 400 and 
500 Watt lamps without adjustments. 


Contain every improvement required for the 
finest projection of your 16 mm. films without pro- 
fessional skill. Theatrical illumination by the use 
of 750 watt lamp, superior optics, finned lamp 
house for cool operation under all conditions, auto- 
matic rewind to quickly and easily remove the 
tedium of rewinding films, all the usual features, 
such as reverse action for comic effects, still pic- 
tures which do not harm your film, quiet operation 
centralized control, flickerless pictures, framer for 
out of frame prints, the patented kick-back claw 





movement which spares the film from sprocket (Illustration above shows K Model) 

hole wear, interchangeable lenses to meet all . 

conditions, deluxe carrying cases with complete J Series--500 Watt Lamps 

accessories, and Kodacolor, which will make you Interchangeable with 200, 300 and 

proud of your color films. Price $150 with carrying 400 Watt lamps without adjustments. 

case and all accessories. Designed for use with 500 watt lamps. All the basic 
. mechanical features which have made Ampro’ Projectors 

New Ampro 16mm. Sound-on-Film the standard by which all other makes are judged. 


This latest development of the Ampro engineers Mc del K series only in lamp capacity and 
opens new fields for using sound-on-film for educa- —e mach ne for the home. Price $135 with 
cational work. Write for full details. ng _case and all accessories. 


a The 
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The Ampro Corporatior ES-4 | 

2839 N. Western Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois , 

Please send me without obligation fu | 
scriptive literature about the new line of Ampr 6 mr i q” ORDLVOI Wie 
Precision Projectors ' 
; 2839 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 

Name , 545 Fifth Ave., New York 1053 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 

' 821 Market St. 192 Sunnyside Ave., 


Address San Francisco Toronto, Canada 
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The Educational Screen 


A Project In Puppet Production 


LANNING to enrich the interests and expert- 

ences of pupils in the intermediate grades, in 

oral English expression, a teacher introduced 
a project in puppet projection. Realizing that she 
must have something that could be effected easily 
and economically she made her approach through 
hand puppets. She brought in a little bear puppet 
which fitted nicely into the nature study program 
as well as the reading program. She had “Cubby 
Bear” dance on the desk and tell an interesting 
story. Such interest and enthusiasm, and such a 
flood of questions would be hard to relate! The 
pupils were very much surprised to find that “Cubby 
Bear” was just a puppet. They took turns making 
“Cubby Bear” dance, bow, and tell stories. These 
were their first spontaneous stories. 

Following this the teacher explained the use of 
puppets in play production. Immediately all were 
enthusiastic about making a puppet show of their 
own. Here was the necessary incentive for writ- 
ing original plays. Several were written and later 
produced by the pupils. 

The pupils decided that they must build a suit- 
able stage so that they might invite the other pu- 
All sorts of 
materials were brought in from which to make the 


pils in the school to a “real show.” 


puppets and the stage. The stage was constructed 
on a scale large enough to permit the pupils to sit 
within the structure and manipulate the perform- 
ing puppets. The sides, top, and front of the 
structure were covered with cloth, leaving a stage 
opening on which was wired a curtain. Suitable 
scenery for each production was tacked in place 
on the back part of the frame. Having completed 
this work one of the boys suggested it needed 
lights —like a real stage. He worked many eve- 
nings at home and finally brought in an appropriate 
arrangement of overhead lights and _ footlights, 
fitted with Christmas tree bulbs and tin reflectors. 

The next problem was that of making suitable 
scenery. Brown wrapping paper served the pur- 
pose adequately. On this medium was depicted 
in colored blackboard chalk or paint a scene suit- 
able for the setting of the story selected to be 
dramatized. 

Boys and girls together displayed much interest 
in making the puppets. Unbleached muslin was 
used for the heads and hands. Two oval shaped 
pieces of cloth, about three inches high and two and 
one half inches wide, were used for the face and 
back of the head. These were seamed leaving the 
neckline open. Two oval shaped pieces, about two 


By NAOMI D. and GEORGE W. WRIGHT 


and one half inches high and two inches wide were 
sewed in similar manner for a lining. <A thin layer 
of cotton was placed between the outer head and 
the lining to make a shape for the head. Sewing 
wool through the muslin and clipping it gave the 
effect of hair. Eyes and nose were embroidered in 
black, lips in red. The cheeks were tinted with 
water color paint. Placement of the eyeball and 
curvature of the mouth, on each puppet, produced 
individual facial expressions. 


The bodies and clothes came into being as one 


unit. Two pieces of colored cloth, each ten inches 
by thirteen inches, were cut to make the front and 
back of the puppet’s costume. The sides were 
seamed within one and one half inches of the top, 
leaving the upper and lower end open. A narrow 
hem finished the bottom opening. Two pieces of 


colored cloth three inches square were fashioned 
into sleeves, being fastened on either side of the 
one and one half inch opening left at the top of 
the body. By gathering the top opening a neck- 
line was formed to fit the neckline of the head. 
Then the head and body were sewed together by 
inside seams. Muslin mittened hands, tinted with 
water color and stutfed with cotton were attached 
to the hanging sleeves. Suitable hats were made of 
colored material and fastened to the heads by very 
small stitches. 

The puppets now were ready for action. By plac- 


ing the thumb in one sleeve and little finger in the 


} 
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Puppet heads and hats as conceived by pupils 


other, and the remaining three fingers in the head, the 
pupil manipulated the puppet. Movement of the fingers 


within the puppet produced life-like gestures. Move 


ment of the pupil’s arm and wrist caused the puppet 
to walk, run, jump, and turn. Time was now spent 
by the pupils in making the puppets act and talk 


their stage. 


When the pupils were satished with their puppet 
performance they extended written invitations 
other rooms in the school. Here was another need 
for written work in English. 
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in school during the auditorium period. So contagious 
was the interest in puppets, that the pupils of other 
grades planned and produced puppet shows of their 
own. The puppets became real friends and continu- 
ous performers, in other original plays, and story 
dramatizations based on other subjects. By changing, 
altering, or discarding a hat, by adding new properties, 
fastened by rubber bands or strings, to the puppet’s 
hands, it was possible for each puppet to play many 


roles. 


Since the original puppet stage was too large for 
use in the classroom, the pupils planned and con- 
structed a small stage to be used on top of the teacher’s 
desk or library table. When not in use this stage was 








folded and placed in a small space in a closet. 


The completed theater Stage elevated to accommodate 
pupils operating from the inside 


Puppets enriched not only English but Reading and 


The delightful acting, singing, and dancing by the the Social Studies also. They were potent factors in 
puppets was thoroughly enjoyed by the other pupils promoting a progressive educational program. 


The Miniature Camera ay of 


Visual Instruction 


By JOHN 6B. MacHARG 


a 2 College, Appleton, Wisconsin 
HE value of light-projecting devices in teaching everywhere. It stands unrivaled for public lectures 
is so thoroughly established that it may be af where colored slides are desired, and for some types 
firmed with confidence that almost every teacher of teaching, especially in the lower grades, and 
would be a better teacher if there were always at hand wherever a large image, or bright lighting of the room 
ready for convenient use, an efficient stereopticon, witl during projection seem necessary. The cost of the ma- 
well-selected slides. While the use of visual material chine, the expense of slides, their weight, and the 
in general demands the constant exercise of train liability of breakage in transportation, have retarded 
judgment in estimating the apperceptive mass of th their general use, however good may be their service 
student and the amount of illustration that should be in the favored centers which have adopted them for 
used, there is much greater danger of using too littl visual teaching. The greatest disadvantage of the 
rather than too mucl No country of the world glass slide is the difficulty of its production. Simple 
lavishly supplied with easily available pictorial 1 and easy as is the process, it demands a copying camera 
terials as the U. S.; no country of the world has sucl and other apparatus, a dark-room and knowledge of its 
wealth as ours in diversified and mparatively 1 technique, together with an expenditure of time and 
pensive optical apparatus for visu Instructior et money that few teachers can afford to assume. They 
most teachers do not use the helpful devices availal should not assume it, for the field of the teacher lies 
and many educators are not alive to the saving in stt in the selection and mastery of materials for teaching, 
dent and teacher time—the tu ng in mor nd in their use—not in the time absorbing experimen- 
which light-projected pictures, 1 | charts, oft tation which the mastery of the art of making glass 
make possibl slide lemands, fascinating and interesting as that 
he moving s 
group instruction, are the most effective of al The production of one’s own slides is, however, an 
teaching devices; but for class room teaching, cert essential for thoroughly satisfactory visual teaching, 
onsiderations make advisabl rst empl nd therein lie a satisfaction of creative activity and 
the use of still projection, wl the gr sel f accomplishment which add keen joy to 
vantages of ease and quietness peral teaching. It enables one, too, to share valuable pic- 
with simplicity and econo n tl I t tures and educational devices with others. All this, and 
material mu re, is within the easy reach of any teacher by 
he uses and merits of the standat t t means of recent instruments of precision. With the 


glass slides, 3'4x4 11 utmost ease and speed, any amateur photographer of 
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average ability can produce slides of out-of-door sub 


jects, copies of book and periodical illustrations, min 


ute details of scientific experiments, etc., ad libitum, 


with comparatively slight expense and without the use 


of a dark-room. In every way, such slides compare 
favorably with the best standard glass slides. Careful 
tests with a critical audience have proved that 35mm 
film-strip and 3'4x4 in. glass slides of the same sub 
ject, displayed side by side on the screen, can not be 
distinguished. 

It is my purpose to describe as simply and briefly 
as I can, the instruments I use, with which I know like 
results may be obtained by almost anyone who will try. 

First of all, the Leica camera,* made with the care 
and exactness of the finest microscope, has built with 
in it a range finder, by which the operator sees two 
images of the picture in the finder when out of focus 
and one when in focus. Absolute focus is thereby at- 


tained. Double exposure, and nearly all the mistakes 





The simple apparatus set up for slide-making 


that even the careful photographer sometimes com- 
mits, are automatically made impossible. The exposure 
meter, through its electric eve, gives directly the set- 
ting of shutter and aperture control, si 


that negatives 
of uniform density are certain, and failures through 
improper timing are entirely eliminated. 

The camera uses 35mm. moving picture film, which, 
with the mechanical processes of development and 
printing available, makes possible the production of 
slides at a cost of about three cents each. This assumes 
that the operator simply makes the exposure. If he 
wishes to undertake the work of development and 
printing, the cost can be reduced one-half. Prosaic as 
these statements of fact may seem, they explain the 
possibilities of immeasurably greater satisfaction and 
pleasure in general photography and in slide making 
for visual instruction, than have hitherto been attain- 
able. 

For the purposes of general photography this 
camera and exposure meter develop, first of all, a 
certainty of technically perfect pictures. Second, 
*Most of the apparatus mentioned in this article is the 
product of E. Leitz, Inc. 
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hey slip in the pocket so readily, and function so 
graciously, that they invite use and further con- 
tinually the stimulation of observation and the 
growth of artistic appreciation. Perhaps, we may 
see here their chief value 

The every day uses of this equipment in general 
photography for progressive workers in any field, 
ire so many that only a catalogue of some of them 
can here be given. 

Permanent pictorial, film-strip, records of all activities in 
any field, in doors and out. Pictures from train, car or plane 
With the larger, interchangeable lenses, without the use of 
flood or flash lights.—for which, however, convenient devices 
are provided,—photography in home, office or theatre is easy 
Many of the so-called “candid” illustrations of magazines are 
made with this equipment. Photographs of office-force, em 
ployees, students, et« These can be made at the rate of fitty 
to one hundred an hour, without undue hurry 

Photographs at different times to show changes in posture 
and physical development of students. Series of pictures 
showing gestures and general appearance in public speaking, 
gymnastics, singing, et 

Nature Photography. Successive pictures of birds, animals, 
etc. as you gradually approach, made possible by the speed 
if film and shutter adjustments. 


[Important and valuable as are the procedures al 
ready described, it is in the field of copying and 
bench photography that the teacher will find great- 
est satisfaction, for with this apparatus the pro- 
luction of good slides from varied materials is sim 
ple and practical. The accompanying illustration 
shows the set-up of the necessary equipment for 
this work and is largely self-explanatory. The 


1 


camera rests upon a sliding horizontal bed fitted 
with direct ground glass finder, which is moved 
to the right for the exposure after focusing. If ma 
terial copied is uniform in size, no change in adjust 
ment between exposures is necessary, and it is not 
lificult to make twenty-five or more copies in halt 
an hour. Vertical adjustment, extension tubes and 
front lenses, provide for different sizes of pictures 
r objects to be photographed, and for the enlarge 
ment of small cuts, if desired. 

The operations described are not difficult, and 
the surprising ease with which perfect slides cat 
be produced must be a satisfaction to anyone who 
has worked with any other method I know With 
the set-up illustrated, using two 100 watt lamps, 
film 23, aperture 3.5, and an exposure of 1/20 sec 
ond, uniformly good copies are almost certain 

In the making of slides by copying for help in the 
teaching of different subjects, the subjects to be 
photographed are so numerous that only brief hints 


can be given. 


News strips of the best pictures and maps of newspapers 
and magazines. Copies of maps, plates, charts, et from rare 
books and sources difficult of access. Minute, half-inch cuts 
may be made serviceable as six foot projections on the screet 
Charts, maps, outlines of all kinds, made by teacher or stu 
1 > | | | | f 
dent. Photographs of music with themes and other features 
prominently indicated. Reproductions of words and music of 
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hand, or coat pocket. They may go with 


Victrola records to be shown on the screen a mus your 
played. Film-slides of charts, maps, etc., made with you on all excursions, and anywhere your car will 
ink, or white carbon paper on black paper. This is a1 sh current for the showing of pictures. 
ceedingly useful device for the negative s iy be 
directly in eroiection, Sivies the qounl Meck: co Wilke in For the most efficient and pleasing results in the 
Negatives made from ordinary black-board work may a use of stereopticons, a pair of matched instruments 
be used directly as slides is all but necessary, and indispensable for three 
Photomicrographs as well as life-size reprodu dimensional work which standard accessories make 
tions are easily made with this apparatus his practical By the use of a rheostat, the annoying 
opens a fascinating field for photographic record movement in the changing of slides is avoided, 
of successive movements or developments of the me image fading into another. With color screens 
objects under observation. sunrise and sunset effects may be produced. Com- 
Photomicrography is a long word, but she parison of objects is made possible, as well as the 
deter no one who uses a microscope from obtaining use of maps beside picture material, which should 
stereopticon slides of good quality, for it can be be a regular procedure in visual teaching. By the 
done with utmost ease. Set the microscope undet process already described, it is easy to make a series 
the camera in position for copying, camera lens r¢  film-strip maps and charts to be used on the 
moved, and make the exposure. In making the a screen beside the illustrative material of any series 
companying slides a Spencer 15 itt sub-stage f film-strip or glass slides. 
lamp with blue screen, (shown at the side in the It should not be overlooked that this stereopti- 
illustration) was placed directly beneath the fie con, within its limitations of power, projects glass 
using super-speed pan film, Sch. 23°, exposur slides as well as any projector. It does require two 
1/10th second. inch slides, but they are no more difficult to make 
Whether film-slides are made |] out-of than 314 by 4 in. slides and are less expensive. Un- 
photography, by copying, or with aid of the micro less hand-coloring is deemed essential, they are in 
scope, a real joy in creative production may be ery way the equal of standard slides in class 
found in sharing what one has mad ith stude room teaching 
- friends. For this purpose the Umino proj [he camera, projector, and accompanying de- 
1s, | believe. the most nearl) ee rire iInstrume ces vh cl | have described, have opened a new 
that has vet been produced. Witl it, may be rid of photography, one of its most important 
either single or double trame film-slides, in a vet realms being that of visual instruction. The essen- 
cal or horizonta pees also, accae tial features of this new photography should not be 
machine may be adapted tor two inch glass verlooked; they are two: first, a range-finder built 
the camera, which makes absolute focus a cer- 
evissiiiou nty, and second, a meter which removes guessing 
Seah the process of determining exposure, thus en- 
g¢ negatives of uniform density, a necessity in 
factory making of film-strip slides. 
\Vith the exception of the lamps for illumination, 
the instruments necessary for general photog- 
copying and projection are shown grouped 
together: camera, less than six inches long,—pro- 
carrying case, containing frame supports 
«ket exposure meter. The equipment has lim- 
ess ssibilities in color photography and_ other 
ds (here is a reasonable pride in_ possess- 
Four sample slides made for specific teaching purposes x tools, which make scientific photography pos- 
sible, and a satisfaction in the knowledge of their 
While this stereopticon canno e. ¢ together have produced an unusual fra- 
brilliant an image on the scree ect orkers. They have a little periodical* 
a 3 | j slide da lat t they try to tell one another some of their 
is am] powe for classro . hrough the larger medium of the Epuca- 
1 three foot picture 1 TO ohte ScREEN, | have tried to tell something of the 
note-taking, or six foot pictur recognized value and pleasure of individual ac- 
room, either of which will comy mplishment in visual education, to be found with 
the work of any machine; and it should be ret upment 
bered, that because of the extr 
both camera and projector . P 9g 6 
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The Educational Screen 


Activities of State Visual Education 
Agencies In the United States 


(Continued from April Issue) 


VEN within the range of visual materials offered 
primarily for imestructional purposes. there is 
wide difference in value. A clear-cut distinction 

may be made between materials definitely developed 
to serve a recognized educational objective, and those 


, issued for purposes of advertising. In the 
Industrial ie, - 


Vs. 
Educational in the latter secondary or incidental. This 


Classroom = distinction is usually in the mind of the 
Films Visual Director, but inadequate financial 


former the educational value is primary, 


support of the visual service may nevertheless prevent 
extensive use of the strictly educational material. Most 
of the free or inexpensive films found listed in catalogs 
have an advertising source. On the principle that half 
a loaf is better than no bread, some departments have 
performed their chief service in collecting and making 
easily available a selected list of free or nearly free 
materials, drawing these from the Federal Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Mines, War, Treasury, Interior, 
Navy, Labor, as well as from commercial or industrial 
advertisers. <A distinction is usually made in the cata- 
logs issued by Visual Education Departments between 
the two types of materials, but the advertisements of 
railways and industrial concerns generally constitute a 
large part of the offerings. 

Notable as an exception to the general rule is the 
unequivocal stand of the Ohio State Department 
against the use of all advertising materials. A letter 
from the Director of Education of that department 
specifically calls the attention of superintendents and 
principals to, “the ill-advised, promiscuous use of ad- 
vertising, or propaganda, slides, films, charts, exhibits 

distributed ‘gratis’ to schools.” The following ci- 
tation from this letter gives the position of the writer. 

“We must bear in mind that the schoo!s are supported by 
taxes levied against all persons and companies, and we can- 
not advertise the products of one without seriously en- 
dangering our position with the others. Moreover, children 
are required by law to attend school, and we have no right 
to allow one, or any concern or utility, to take advantage 
of their assembling together to instill into their minds 
prejudices favoring particular products, or even groups of 
products. 

“By the creating of a fairly adequate visual aid exchange- 
service, in which only material made solely for educational! 
work is catalogued, we have given you the opportunity to 
avoid using advertising and propaganda material, which is 


supposed to be ‘free’, but which after all is the most costly of 


By FANNIE W. DUNN 
ETTA SCHNEIDER 
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material, since, 1f it does nothing worse it impedes the 
normal and healthy development of the production of visual 
aids solely for educational work, by presenting unfair cot 

petition to such production. Bear in mind that textbooks are 
not produced by advertisers, and it would be a sorry day 


for the schools were this so. It will not be a happy day tor 


visual instruction until the so-called ‘free’ advertising slide 
and film is rejected by the school authorities as definitely 


as the theaters long ago rejected them.” 

Materials loaned by the University of Kentucky, 
on the other hand, are largely if not altogether fur- 
nished by industrial and commercial organizations, but 
have been, according to its catalog, “compiled at great 
care for their educational value, the advertising in 
practically all instances being restricted to the name of 
the distributing organization.” 

The University of Missouri classifies its motion pic 
tures in three groups, A—strictly educational ; B—in 
dustrial or scenic, but containing no advertising; Z 
industrial and containing some advertising, yet re 
garded as of sufficient educational value to be recom 
mended for classroom use and auditorium programs 
Its catalog is arranged in tabular form, films being 
listed in alphabetic order, the title followed in each 
case by the key letter, A, B, or Z, and by the name 
of the producing agency. 

Kansas arranges its list of motion pictures in two 
groups, the first including strictly educational subjects. 
and the second composed of industrial and_ scenic 
The majority of the films in the latter group “have beet 
furnished by industrial organizations and government 
departments,” but some have been purchased from the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. J. E. Hansen, director of the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction of the University of Wisconsin states the 
limitations of the free materials as follows 

“Although free films have much educational valu 
sometimes, they should be used with discrimination, 
for most of them are produced for advertising put 
poses. It costs many hundreds and often thousands 


of dollars to produce a single one-reel film, and such 


+ 


expenditure usually is made with the expectation of 


an adequate return from increased sales or from 


shaping of people’s attitudes and ideals to accom] 


definite purposes. Industrial films give little or no at 


*Handbook, Visual Instruction in Our Sch s, 1934 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, Madison. Wisconsu 
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tention to the geographic aspects of industry which ar l B \ few departments assist teachers in 
' ; c} By ; ree 
so essential in the school study of industries. The Organization selection ot materials by organization of 
stress the factory processes and selling largely \s tor According listings in relation to purpose. Thus, the 
government films, most of them now available hav to Subject University of Arizona, which distributes 
not been produced for elementary or high school cl Matter silent motion picture films, both 16mm. 
room instruction ; they are excellent for farm meeting and 35mm., film slides, and glass slides, organizes its 
engineering groups, public health nurses, and oft catalog in numerous categories, listing under each all 
adult groups.” the visual aids it has available on that topic. Categories 
“Mr. Hansen recommends that smaller school syst include Agriculture, Civics and Citizenship, Feature 
which cannot maintat visual aids librari secure Films, Geography { further classified by continents ), 
cational films by rental from the numerous commet Health Education, History, Home Making, Industry 
frms which have films for rent at pri ranging fror nd Business (with sub-classifications), Nature Study 
$1.25 to $3.50 per reel per day he ' nsin But vith sub-classifications), Recreation, and Science 
however. has available for loan in tl tate nut with sub-classifications ). The available materials un- 
* 
of educational films upon payment nominal set ler a category vary from two l6mm. reels of silent 
charges Im for “Fishes,” to 42 reels of 16mm. and 29 reels of 
51 silent films, 17 sets of film slides, and 9 sets of 
Aids to me tages? lass slides, under ““The Geography of North America.” 
Teachers eachers desiring material on any large topic can thus 
Selection 3 — ) turn at once to the proper classification and discover at 
From rt ; . 
the visual aids for that purpose to be ob- 
Catalogued Be _— 
Aids he Department. The Ohio State catalog 
Sil ir arrangement. 
ia saw a hers’ guid 1] 1 
-. bl (d) By eachers guides, issued Dy some depart- 
ta Ss SSID , . 
Information ments, may take the place ot or supple- 
b means ¢ ( - ° ' 7 ‘ ° . Ps 
in Teachers’ ment annotation. Thus, the slide sets of 
Guides University of Wisconsin are not an- 
la) By eC ost of them have accompanying typed 
Discrimination cian . Rem Dave Se 
Between t ers) gu not vn r printed notes, which will be sent in advance upon 
Industrial and es its films trom th request ndiana University provides in its catalog 2 
wv . . 
Strictly - 5 to is perative letailed description of each film, and in many cases 
Educational Fie Et ; —- ' ee = es ‘ 
Cine esignates provides also a teaching manual. These manuals, it 
| hould be noted, are primarily designed to promote ef- 
tinguishes sti ms from the ot nd 1 fective instructional use of the visual materials, their 
a | atter ea hich ts nied by t ue as aids in selection being incidental or secondary. 
ers’ og r S Ea | 
recommended for classroom para Section Il. 
Some oft thec ré mI nied | , ‘ 
State films for distribution are made wp only of East — Variety of Material as Affected 
man films, so that 1 lesignation is ne ! | ‘* 
se Mb by Financial Competence 
educationa dus \laterials afforded through Departments 
Re em it a a ' © ; 
Okiah » tans ras ' cooperative Ff Visual Education necessarily vary ex- 
ari Ital ar rot e tne Mins ‘ Plans ‘ : . e 
sourt, i. tensively according to the adequacy of 


11 s as rded them. Very worth-while aids, how- 
(b) By tO n the part f | re . I mace ivailable by some departments with 


Annotations petence, but with able and construc- 


catalogs of Visual Aids Det rtment tive lershiy Cooperation has been employed in 
or lis vt tions. an ot s, Kansas and Colorado, to provide more ex- 
serious ety t fro t] serviceal { [ st e thar vould otherwise have been prac- 
terials. Slides g 
lone 7 cooperative plan has been worked 
| f oiy pictur ' ' Illinois it between the central distributing agency 
see : “ ' Plan ee eee 
idditior Amoi State ——e , the schools receiving the service. By this 
ire 1; ' State University under Dr. Rus- 
Universitv of 7 the Universit Gregg ssistant principal of the University 


Indiat = 2h are ( ( lnded on page 147) 
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The Educational Screen 


Film Production Axctivities 





Another Release in College Series 


A new scientific film, designed to assist students of 


mechanical drawing to visualize actual machine opera 
tions, has been completed by the division of visual 


education of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol 


ogy. The film, entitled The Graphic Representation of 


Machine Operations, was produced in cooperation with 
members of the Institute’s drawing staff. 

The picture opens with a detailed view of a ma 
chine drawing just completed by a student in the draw- 
ing room. A machinist is then shown performing each 
fundamental operation called for in the drawing, in- 
cluding drilling, tapping, boring, counterboring and 
countersinking. Lathe and hand work are also depicted. 
as well as the operations of planer and gear cutter, 
and external and internal thread cutting, both in the 
thread cutting machine and on the lathe. The film 
closes with a repetition of the original drawing, which 
gradually fades into a picture of the completed ma 
chine. 

Three motion pictures which presented for the first 
time in visual animated form the behavior of an elec 
tric wave as it travels through a 250-mile transmission 


line were previously released by the division. 


A New Peace Picture 


\ new anti-war motion picture, Why, produced by 
Good Will Pictures Ine., is being distributed by 
the Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau. In simple 
animated cartoon form the film explains the cause 
and prevention of war, graphically showing the 
futility of competitive armament and the tre 
mendous waste involved. It presents a powertul 
appeal for peace and deserves the widest possible 
use in schools and educational institutions, churches 
and religious organizations, civic, women’s and so 
cial clubs, and other serious, intelligent groups 

\ two-reel silent version is available in 16 mm 


and 35 mm., and a one-reel sound in 35 nm 


New Film for Health Campaign 


A new health motion picture, The 7ip-Tops of Pi 
pyland, has been added to the New York State ce 
partment of Health’s already large collection of health 
educational films. The film was produced by the 
Bureau of Milk Publicity, Department of Agriculture 
and Markets, for use in connection with the state-wide 
“Drink More Milk Campaign.” 

Three clowns—Health, Pep and Strength—demon 
strate the advantages of milk. Flashes of actual per- 
sons engaged in sports, business and other activities, 


combined with animated cartoons of elflike charac 


ters, cleverly illustrate the importance of milk as a 
principal source of the food elements essential to prop- 
er growth and development of the human body. Pic- 
tures of the dairy industry show the sanitary methods 


essential in each step of the production and distribu- 


tion of safe milk, from the farmer’s pail to the con- 
sumer. 
First Two of Geology Films Completed 

Two films, Work of Rivers and Atmosphere Grada- 


tion, in the University of Chicago Physical Science 
Series have been completed by the Erpi Picture Con 
sultants. They are the first of six talking pictures on 


Geology which are being prepared under the supervis 


ion of Dr. Carey Croneis, University of Chicago, and 
ther specialists. The series should provide a com 
prehensive survey of Geology as it is offered in 
introductory courses The films are designed to 


contribute especially to general or survey courses 
in the physical sciences which are now rapidly gain 
ing in favor in high schools, colleges and teachers 


-ollege 
COMCICS, 


Agencies for 16 mm. Sound-on-Film 


Walter O. Gutlohn announces three more agen 


cies who will handle his 16 mm. sound-on-film li 
brary, namely: Film Library of New England, 239 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts (States 
tf Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 


Massachusetts, Connecticut); Mr. H ard Hill 
1043 Sixth Avenue, Oakland, California (States 

California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idah 
Nevada, Utah); Associated Screen News Limited 
Western Avenue at Decarie Boulevard, Montreal 


Canada (Dominion of Canada) 


Pupils Produce a Movie 


\ one-ree! melodrama of the Stone Ag 
Brothers of Altamira, was written. acted. and produce: 
by tenth grade pupils of the Lincoln School, | 
bia University, in conjunction with a course inte 
grating art, history and English. The story, based 


mn drawings found on walls of caves near Al 
Spain, portrayed the life of the Cro-Magnon tribe 


who lived in the Pyrenees some 50,000 v« 


and showed man’s eternal conflict with the forces 
ot Nature. The pupils also constructed the scenery 
an especially etfective piece ot which s t 
ine volcano done in model. The entire 
cost fifty dollars Ehas Katz, who is 
interested in the educational possibilities of motiot 


pictures in the field of art, filmed the enterprise 
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Being the Combined ts of a National 
. f m Ectima?* 
Bride of Frankenstein (B. Karloff, C. Clive : i 
Univ.) Last word in spine-chillers Prepos- ; y Dy s 
terous mixture of supernatural and artificia 3+ : - n weekly serv 
horrors absurdly conglomerated with massive A 
pseudo-scientific apparatus Fantastic seque 
that outdoes Frankenstein in nerve-wrackings 
for those that want them 4-23-3 It’s a Small World (Spencer Tracy, Wendy 
A) Ridiculous Y) Gruesome (iC) By no mear Barrie) Fox Si title or commonplace film 
her ar he ne, nm ooned in car crash 
: s | t s tiv « azy 
Car 99 (Fred Mac Murray, Guy Standing, mo m1 ao ‘ i * - 
i > . farce ut r I lumalr situations 
Ann Sheridan) (Para Crime melodrama with - bu I 7 ar ation 
: eY loft ‘ . i 
much chasing, escape, artificial comedy, hectic y ae na € er arr se 
; tr heroins 1 25-35 
romance, but largely a detailed and localized row : - 
portrayal of the elaborate organizations of \) Hardls y Perhay ( Nx 
ig ai olie the State f Michigan 
Hig hway Police it State o , —_ Men of the Night (Bruce Cabot, Judith Al- 
Healthy thrills Arena er (Colum! Detective 4 woman-nater, 
(A) Hardly Y) Good thriller (C) Very excitir hases incessant ks of all kinds infesting 
H ywood. S eeds nor ‘ wel nti unch- 
‘ori ; | ‘ oir } } , ideas « 
Case of the Curieus Bride (W. William, M her I when hi dea n 
Lindsay) (1st Nat.) Complicated, absorbing n t t é r he ‘ n- 
ler mystery solved by ever lawvyer-dete 1-30-3! 
and his “‘modern”’ Secret Thinking her A) Medic Y bt ( No 
nates i dea heroine marries second and ¢g 
hu — dead, ; ae a = a dubi mC Mr. Dynamite (I t ve | A nother 
involvec in murder < rs ne | rik é ‘et tir 
ics and gentee minconventior it $ . + 26 
A) Good of kind y I } ( N . 
Chapayev Ru ar tior Ar det P 
Grim, realistic portraya f Russian pea - ; 
and the Great War, with Chapays ier 4) M é 5 
leader, dominating thought nd actior } 
people Unusual! amor R n films f Mystery Woman M Ba Halli- 
ing vividly and | vitl hz I father diffe t ! : il 
rather than mz pr Her } } i ac 
tre } nme t ife 
A) Unusua Y) De ( N ; oe = 
r ‘ t re er 
Evergreen Jessie Ma ‘ I ish-G } n 4-30-35 
mont) Delightf Er isk de n " t A) | Y) N ( N 
edy with f: her dancir 
ly, and playir two role former f Notorious Gentleman ( rle Bickford 
music-ha star and hter who assume H m Viz ’ \ , des : f 
mother’s identit An n I er ‘ her ' on " hi 
er. hasband, suitor. D ent fun. 4 tart, pu ver 
¥ ? ‘ a fier r 
A) Excellent Y) Good ( Bevond tl ev: 1¢ i 
ever di re Gripping 
r 1-30-35 
Four Hours to Kill (R. Barthelmess Para . RB C) No 
Sensationa!, well-Knit m ma of tar t A yey . ‘ 
doings of checkered ct te rathere 
thea e. J bir he ve I One New York Night Franct Tone { a 
emy at ed by police. Goo Merke MGM ‘ e Westerner 
et é ethic ’ allots di York hote pick 
" Hilar my t eep hi 
A . ; aad . té r é « 
he ine Me r ter 
G Men (J. Cagne M. I MGM) G ‘ : 
some idea f trainir f r et-service : 
but mos te é tir rtraval of ¢ 2 \ Amusing Excellent ( 
ernment fict ' ; B 
sacres, bank erie hine-gun } People’s Enemy ; } - 
ing } bot} ides 4 é 1 her RKO Eleme ; 
Cagney ir mpathet t r mir 
A) Very good of kind ( C)} 
ease 
Go Into Your Dance \ R kK ne 
er Ist Nat M € 
with € borate Me 
s A B 
stave ‘ earr Princess O'Hara Che M 
. E R 
ser 4 r r é ade 4 é H 
A) D N ( 
Ee , } 
Hold "Em Yale ( R 
Para Artif ) R 
ter-br: é € Wr 
i dese € ! he t Private Worlds é ( ‘ } 
er a Yale-H: 7 aan 
Imax i lé ‘ t 
* ff « 
A) St y 
. hse at 
MA 
I'll Leve You Always Nar Car M 
( n Devoted ' intr 1 f r 
pove I ( N 
he stea he 
sentin . Reckless A 
reward M ] H 
or the x Q ( } r r lik 
A) Or N N } 1 ’ P 
In Spite of Danger \ } M: ne 
Marsh) (¢ ia) Unr n th ‘ 
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is shown on each film. 
ith (C) Children 


so loves heroine. Prison-escape, last-minute re- 
prieve, and so on to happy ending. Unobjec- 
tionable. 4-16-35 
(A) Hardly (C) Hardly 


Rendez-vous at Midnight (Ralph Bellamy, 
Valerie Hobson) (Univ.) Murder-mystery melo- 


(Y) Fair thriller 


drama on usual lines but novel when heroine 
tries original trick to compel visit from her 
fiance’, the really conscientious district attor- 
ney, and gets herself gravely suspected. Un- 
even, with good spots. 4-16-35 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Perhaps (C) No 

Richelieu (George Arliss) (UA) Another 


polished portrayal 
Arliss against 
tury France. 
advantage. 


of historical personality by 
lavish background of 17th Cen- 
Lytton’s play modernized to 
Certain liberties with history com- 
pensated by convincing roles and sustained in- 
terest of plot and dialog. Fine cast. 5-7-3835 
A) Excellent (Y) Very good (C) Beyond them 


Runaway Queen, The (British production) 
(UA) Lively mythical-kingdom romance of de- 
posed queen and revolutionary leader, meeting 
when both are fleeing incognito. Tuneful mu- 
sic, smooth acting, continental-style comedy of 
mock formality in dialog and delicate bur- 
lesque 4-16-35 


4) Good of kind (Y) Fair (C) No interest 


Sing Sing Nights (Conway Tearle, Hardie 
Albright) (Monogram) Meaningless title for 


f 


feeble hash about great globe-trotting reporter 
who lures women from home, is shot by three 
offended husbands who all confess the murder. 
Actual 


guilty one determined by lie detecting 
machine 4-16-35 
4) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 
Spring Tonic (Lew Ayres, Claire Trevor) 
Fox) Heroine, bored with prosy fiance’, runs 
away After senseless complications—philand- 
ering Romeo, bootleggers, vacuous newspaper 
reporter, an escaped tiger—she is glad to come 
back. Even the actors seemed uneasy in the 
idiotic mess. 4-23-35 
4) Absurd (Y) Poor (C) Poor 
Star of Midnight (Wm. Powell, Ginger Rog- 
ers) (RKO) Entertaining, mystifying murder 
tory in same gay, lively mood as “The Thin 
Mar Powell a debonair lawyer with flair 
for solving crimes, between drinks with un- 
mnventional heroine Sophisticated, amusing 
ialog, and smooth acting 5-7-35 
4.) Good of kind (Y) Better nct (C) No 
Ten Dollar Raise (E. E. Horton, Karen Mor- 
ey) (Fox) Pleasing little picture about timid, 
pin-saving bookkeeper, without raise for 16 
years Hopelessly in love but unable to marry 
n salary, he falls into wealth and buys out 
his bess Horton’s customary skillful comedy. 


5-7-35 

,) Amusing (Y) Good (C) Perhaps 
Unfinished Symphony (Foreign cast) ( British 
Gaumont) Tragic, thwarted love for his pupil 
as reason for Schubert's great unfinished work 
fiction But picture is notable for 
continental charm, pictorial beauty, and 
especially for the playing of the great Schubert 
throughout. 5-7-35 


\) Very good (Y) Excellent (C) Probably good 


is largely 


much 


musik 


Unwelcome Stranger (Jack Holt, Mona Bar- 
rie) (Columb.) Losing heavy bets through race- 


ack crooks, big racing addict ascribes his bad 





k to appealing orphan boy brought home by 
t wife for adoption. Boy wins big race and 
melts big man. Sentimental, glamorous family 


4-30-35 
(C) Doubtful 


profits 
(Y ) Perhaps 


ife built on track 


A) More or less good 


Wedding Night (Anna Sten, Gary Cooper) 
U.A life and a gay wife send once suc- 
essful writer back to native Connecticut farm 
Re-inspiration in strong, convincing 


Gay 


penniless 


romance with Polish neighbors’ charming 
daughter, already betrothed to father’s choice. 
Artificial ending mars whole. 4-23-35 


4) Mostly good (Y) Very doubtful (C) No 
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The Educational Screen 


A\mong the Magazines and Books 





The Instructor (March, ’35) “School Budgets and 
Teaching Films,” by P. R. Meinhard. 

“Today, educators in general are convinced of the 
efficacy of motion pictures. It is evident that films 
will play an increasingly vital part in the education 
of the future, for their intrinsic pedagogic value has 
been proved again and again. Assuming that pic 
tures are correctly used, they aid in speeding up, 
vitalizing, and making effective the brimful, com 
plicated curricula of our up-to-date schools, and in 
so doing they substantially lighten the teacher's 
load. The accelerative power of motion pictures 
takes on surpassing importance” after the retarda- 
tion of retrenchment. If the classroom film is a 
short-cut, scientific management demands that it 
be adopted. Since the type of films has been re 
duced in size, a comparatively smaller investment 
eliminates pupil repeaters who do not now react. 

“The machine of education has everywhere been 
seriously slowed down. Might it not be advisable 
to consider whether we should ever go back to the 
old system and program? To many it seems that 
present conditions provide an excellent opportunity 
to revamp and modernize the educational machine 
—to bring methods and media more nearly up to 


the present level of scientific progress.” 


Intercine (February, °35) The entire issue is de 
voted to television which it is predicted will lead to 
complete success in color and_ stereoscopy, when 
reality and not fantasy will be screened. “The op 
portunity of seeing with what tenacious efforts each 
people seeks to overcome its daily difficulties” will 
serve the cause of peace far better than propaganda. 
Mr. Rudolph Arnheim compares the physiology of 
the senses of seeing and hearing in a most illumi 
nating manner, incidentally alluding to the concep 
tion of time as the fourth dimension. Television 
does not need to be limited to the reception of 
images on a small mirror, as they can be repro- 
jected on a screen of the desired size. 

Giovanni Gallanti presents a review of television 
experimentation, and predicts telecinematography 
since films are more satisfactorily transmitted than 
direct pictures. News reels, made day by day, can 
be televised during the evening. “Direct transmis- 
sion of actual happenings cannot at present be re- 
lied upon, apart from pictures sent from especially 
fitted-out studios.” The Postmaster General of 
England has announced that a central television 
station is to be established in London during the 
present year, costing nearly a million dollars. Home 
television sets will cost about $250. to $300. 


Conducted by MARION F. LANPHIER 


Benn Hall treats the mechanical and electrical 
scanning of images in a manner to bring romance 
into television. The research work of the Russia 
scientist, Zworykin, is simplified to the point of 
popular reading. Microscopic photo-electric cell 
to the number of 3 million are placed in a 4 by 5 
inch mica sheet, and perform the function ot the 137 


million rods and cones of the eve. The new process 


of electrical memory is described. Vision ill be 
extended to include the ultra-violet and the 
red wave lengths. Television in the theatre may be 
utilized for important “news flashes.” The dift 
culties of cost, supply ot entertainment 1 


and band width of frequencies are discussed dy 
Kurtz of the University of Towa has represent 

thirteen fields of knowledge in his programs during 
the past two years. Corrado Pavolini, of the st 
of Intercine, predicts that journalism will be 


fied by television, which will handle the immed 


news, and the press will deal with tormu : 
and comment. 
Hygeia (February, °35) Health Iduc 


\rizona,”” by Forrest E. Douchette. 

The Arizona State Board of Health organized a di 
vision of health education in 1933. Any school, club, 
town or city of the state, which might wish to have 
“health day” or “health week” program could be serv 
by the State Board through a representative, who would 


bring films and a projector,and give talks. Notwithstand 


ing a 30% reduction in operating funds, a projector was 


g 
bought and paid for. The projector was of the 16 mn 
tvpe, the screen was 45 by 60 inches; and two extra 
lenses, 1 and 3 inches, were provided. For transporta 
tion, waterproof canvas was needed, and waterproof 
bags for films and several lengths of extension cord 
One 16 mm. film was purchased, and four films wer: 
loaned by the New York Life Insurance Co. Programs 
were given in theaters, public and private schools, to 
luncheon and civic clubs, P. T. A.’s, the Indians of the 
Gila River and Navajo Reservations, and to men and 
boys “on the bum” from every state in the Union and 


TIN 


and now in transient camps. The audience at one 
was 450 Navajo Indians ; by traveling south 300 miles, 
500 Pima Indians, sitting on the ground, out on the 
desert, marvelled at the movie miracle. Two more 
films ha ve been purchased, and eight have been loaned 
in some cases for the local program. The entire state 
has been traversed, over 7,000 miles being covered. 
“The original 500-watt lamp that came with the ma- 
chine traveled more than 5,000 miles and was used 


showin? films to more than 25,000 persons before 
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burned out.” The equipment is not rented or loan 
to anvone. The total number of observers is 38,000 
reached in five months This is almost one-tenth 


the total population of the state 


The High School Journal (March, °35) “Educa 
tion in the Social Sciences and the New Deal” 
or. Wallace E. Caldwell, University otf North Caro 
lina. 

In an article dealing with the Report of the Con 
mittee on the Study of the Social Sciences, thi 
writer makes some trenchant statements pertinent 
to visual methods lf the student is to have 
actual experience which will enter into his own life 
he must see the facts which he is acquiring 


Visual edu 


cation, the display and discussion of pic ures, 1S one 


“pulsing and throbbing pieces of life 


means in which | have personally a strong belief of 


giving life to facts. The handling of an India 
arrowhead or axe, with an attempt to reconstruct 
how it was made and how it was used, a visit t 
an Indian village site or the study of India1 
encampments made by artists of colonial times 


do more to vitalize a study of the Indians than al 


the facts in the textbook.” 


Camera Craft (February, 35) “The Future ot 
Amateur Talkies,” by William A. Palmer 

The camera that will record sound is an improved 
tool for the movie maker, but sound movies have limi 
tations that make it improbable that silent pictures will 
be displaced; just as color photography, although at 
times wonderfully successful, has limitations imposed 
by lighting conditions and by the suitability of the 
subject. Sound pictures require much more prepara 
tion and planning than do silent pictures. Cutting is 
greatly restricted, as one has to be mindful of the 
sound track. Talkies are primarily visual, and thi 
techniques for the silent film cannot be suppressed 
The amateur is apt to stress sound recording, and fall 
down on the essential, the picturization, which makes 


\nothe1 


error is to think that sound must be a continuous ac 


use of the shifting viewpoint of the camera 


companiment of action. Adding sound to an old silent 
picture is clearly explained, including the transferring 
of sound from a synchronizing phonograph to the film 
sound track. Any movie maker, except the truly pro 


fessional, can surely profit from this clear exposition 


Building America, a new monthly magazine pub 
lished py the American Society for Curriculum Study 
with the Assistance of Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the Federal and 
Sti te Government through the Works Division of th 
Emergency Relief Bureau of New York City. 

This new series of picture texts is designed foi 
Junior and Senior high schools, colleges, edu 
cational groups sponsored by the Y. M. C. A 
and the Y. W. C. A., CCC Camps, and_ other 
adult educational groups. Each unit is de 
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oted to photographic studies of some modern social 
problem, and may be used as text or supplementary 
text material. ‘The present status of our life will be 
described, and the inherent possibilities in our wealth, 
power, and skill, for improving the quality “of Amer- 
ican living, both materially and culturally.” The units 
“adapt themselves to all levels of maturity and intelli- 
Fence .. they bring subject matter into the experi- 
ences of the students.” 

Dr. Mendenhall, of Teachers College, who is the 
editor of the units, says, “Building America picture 
studies are an answer to the insistent and widespread 
demand of educators for a new type of classroom ma- 
terial that will give students a working knowledge of 
social and economic principles and institutions , 
(he present trend toward closer integration of all 
agencies in our interdependent world points to a 
society that will demand the highest informed intelli- 
gence on the part of our citizens.” Dr. Newlon, Di- 
rector of Lincoln School, states, “The pictorial organ- 
ization of student material in this series is a practical 
demonstration of the effectiveness of pictures as mate- 
rials of instruction to supplement the inadequacy of 
language in dealing with social problems.” 

The first unit, Housing, has three-fourths of its 28 
pages devoted to 58 photographs and three picture 
graphs, one-fourth being devoted to textual descrip- 
tion. The latter shows the “relationship of one body 
of facts to other facts and the significance of all facts 
to human welfare.” The photographs and text present a 
unified and comprehensive story. The causes and ef- 
fects of bad housing are dealt with, the raw materials 


se 


of construction, and the workers. “Planned” housing 
is represented by municipal improvement both in 
\merica and abroad. The Federal Housing Acts are 
also shown as they have operated. Subjects to be 
treated in subsequent issues are: Food, Men and Ma- 
chines, Transportation, Health, Communication, 
Power, Recreation, and Youth Faces the World. A 
complete Teacher’s Guide accompanies each unit with 
many suggestions for problems to be solved and ac- 


tivities to be performed. 








Photo Art Monthly 


A magazine appealing particularly to Educators and those | 
interested in Visual Instruction through the photographic 
depiction of scientific and beautiful subjects. 


lt covers its subjects authoritatively by offering only the 


best writers in their specialized branches. 


$2.00 per year 20c a copy 
$2.50 Foreign 25c in Canada 
$2.60 per year in Canada 


Photo Art Publisher 


482 -498 MONADNOCK BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA | 
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| Department O 


The Educational Screen 


isual Instruction Notes 





Summer Meeting of the Department 
Women's Club Auditorium, Denver, Colorado, July 1-2 


The 1935 meeting of the N. E. A. at Denver, offi- 
cially scheduled for one short week in July, will, 
for thousands of teachers, become an all-summer, 
all-Colorado vacation, for Denver is the heart of the 
world’s great vacation land. Two national parks 
are located in Colorado. The Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, of which Estes Park is perhaps the 
best known spot, is only 90 miles from Denver. 
Seventy-five miles south of Denver is the Colorado 
Springs region, famous for Pike’s Peak and _ the 
Garden of the Gods. From Colorado Springs, the 
motorist may drive by way of scenic Corley high- 
way or Ute Pass to Cripple Creek, the one-time 
famous mining center of the state. If a longer mo- 
tor trip is desired, the convention-goer may wish 
to drive to the Mesa Verde, land of the Aztecs, in 
southwestern Colorado. Here, the homes of the 
Cliff Dwellers of two thousand years ago may be 
entered. 

There is a possibility of an outing of the mem- 
bers of the Department of Visual Instruction under 
the direction of Robert Collier, Jr., Denver, Colo- 
rado, Local Chairman for the Department of Visual 
Instruction Conference, Director of Science, South 
High School, Denver, and National Parks Guide. 
Plans for this outing are being made. If the outing 
materializes it will be held on July 5, 1935. 

The sessions of the Department of Visual In- 
struction will be held in the Auditorium of the 
Women’s Club on the afternoons of July Ist and 
2nd in conformity with the practice of giving the 
morning and evening meetings to the N. E. A. gen- 
eral programs. The general theme of the discus- 
sions will be “Visual-Sensory Aids as a Coordinating 
Factor in the Integrated School.” 

The advance program of speakers, events and 
Wilber Emmert, 


President of the Department and Presiding Officer, 


activities, received from Mr. 


promises a real live Visual Education Center. On 
Monday afternoon Mr. L. K. Meola will tell what 
is being done at the John Hay High School in 
Cleveland with noon-day movies. A timely subject 
is to be discussed by Mr. Henry Klonower of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, namely, “The Role of a Visual Aid and Sensory 
Technique Course in Teacher Preparation.” The 
services of their Departments in the Visual Educa- 
tion programs of their states will be explained by 
Mr. H. L. Kooser of the University of lowa, and 
Mr. Lowry Nelson of Brigham Young University. 


Conducted by ELLSWORTH C. DENT, Secretary 


Mr. Merrill Bishop, of the San Antonio Schools, 
will describe “A Course in the Correlation of the 
Arts.” Mr. William H. Dudley will present a plat 
for “Systematic Visual Education in the Average 
School.” 

Tuesday afternoon will be devoted to discussions 
of visual materials and methods which have proved 
effective, including—‘Characteristics in Still Pic- 
tures for Instructional Use in the Classroom”, by 
Miss Lelia Trolinger of the University of Colo- 
rado: “The Use of Cartoons and the Chalk Talk in 
the Classroom,” by George Ream of Albuquerque 
Senior High School; “The Adaptation of Art to 
Classroom Work,” by Edna Melstern of Central 
Grade School, Pueblo. A report on a Science Night 
Program at the South High School, Denver, by 
Robert Collier, Jr., and a classroom demonstration 
on the use of the opaque projector by Miss Inez C 
Larson of Alcott School, Denver, will complete the 
program. 

A display of visual materials will be on exhibition 
in the Women’s Club. This will feature pupil-made 
materials for the various school subjects. A num- 
ber of the schools in Denver will have individual 
exhibits of work done by the pupils. If teachers 
have some materials they would like to contribute 
to the exhibit, Mr. Robert Collier, Jr. will be ol; 
to receive them. 

The complete program of the meetings of the 
Department of Visual Instruction will appear 


the June issue of this magazine. 


Chicago Branch Spring Meeting 


‘ 


The Metropolitan-Chicago Visual Education As 
sociation held its spring meeting Saturday, April 
13th, at the Palmer House from 10:00 A. M. to 3:00 
P. M. with President Dr. H. Ambrose Perrin, Su 
perintendent of Joliet Schools, presiding. The 
morning program consisted of a fascinating “Teach 
ing Demonstration of Reading with Slides’, con 
ducted by Mrs. Mary A. MecGady with her pupils 
from the Hookway School. During the noon lunch 
eon meeting J. Ritchie Patterson, in Charge ot 
Visual Education, Chicago Public Library, pro- 
jected some selections from the splendid White 
Collection of hand-colored slides. Miss S. Naomi 
Anderson, Englewood High School, demonstrated 
simple and inexpensive slide-making methods. 
Various types of projectors were exhibited by F. 
G. Roberts of the Bell & Howell Education Depart- 


ment. 
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At the business meeting following, there was tion on the value of the visual education and a 
discussion of the number of meetings to be hel demonstration of new equipment. Dr. H. Ambrose 
each year. It was finally agreed to hold two meet Perrin of Joliet was re-elected President and Miss S. 
ings for the school year 1935-36, one of these meet Naomi Anderson Secretary-Treasurer. Three mem- 
ings to be held in the fall and the other in th bers of the executive committee are to be appointed 
spring. They are to be well-planne l si by these ofhcers. About twenty-five new members 
sions, with some class demonstration, some instru: ere registered. 


DeVry Summer School of Visual Education 


June 24 to 28 inclusive, at Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 
PROGRAM State University. 


Director, A. P. Holl Va *Round Table Discussion—Led by Mrs. Chester Holt Greene, 
rector, Ollis, Wl ~ : : : - R : 
Author “Mot ——— f | : State Motion Picture Chairman, Ill. Congress of Parents 
uthnor I otiIon 1¢ res or nstructiol 
] Teacher 
i11d ;eachners 


Monday, June 24, 1935 Add 


ddress—Development of Photo Play Appreciation in Schools 
Speaker to be furnished by Mr. Will Hays, President 
*Educational and Industrial Film Showings witl <planat Moti 


Introductory Remarks—President H. A. De‘ 


1 Picture Producers and Distributors of America. 


by producer representatives Recording Sound-On-Film Paul D. Hance, ae: 


“Our Debt to Mother Earth’—Sales Promotion Angle Principles and Demonstration—Instruction. 


E. O. Gray, Advertising Department, Americat \ddress—State Wide Film Distribution in Wisconsin—J. E. 


Steel and Wire Company Hansen, Chief Bureau Visual Instruction, University of 


“Rhapsody in Steel”—W. K. Edmunds, Ford Moto: Wisconsin. 
Company \ddress “Bricks Without Straw” Mr. George Zehrung, 
Address and Discussion—The American Library of Vi Director Motion Picture Bureau, National Council Y. M. 
Education— Miss Pat Paige ( \.. New York. 
Lecture on Birds—with Motion Pictures—Cleveland P. Grant 


ours to Chicago \cademy of Science and Chicago Histori- 
formerly with Field Museum cal Society—Mr. J. L. Dvorak. 
Education Dinner and Entertainment at Webster 
Chairman Motion Picture Department, Illinois Federa Hotel 


tion of Women’s Clubs 


*Round Table Discussion—Led by Mrs. Charles R. Holto \ 
1 i= 


1.2) per plate. 


Thursday, June 27, 1935 


“ 


Principles of Sound-On-Film Systems W. N. Littlew *Educational and Industrial Film Showings 
Director of Education, DeForest Training, In Erpi Educational “Sound” Films—Miss J. M. Carter, Uni- 
Features and Operation of a 35mm Portable Sound-On-] 


versity of Chicago Press. 
Firestone Film—Mr. A. G. Weitzel, Firestone Tire & Rub- 


ver Company. 


Unit—Mr. J. G. Black, Engineer, Herman A. DeVry, I 
Tour to Art Institute 


Tuesday, June 25, 1935 \ddress and Demonstration—Television is “Just Around the 
*Educational and Industrial Film Showings ith explanat Corner”’—U. A. Sanabria. 
by producer representatives *Round Table Discussion—Led by Paul G. Edwards, Director 
Good Hospital Care’—In Sound—Dr. T. M. M Bureau of Visual Education, Public Schools, Chicago. 
Earchern, American College of Surgeons Business Session 
“Conquering Desert and Jungle’—Mr, George Bla \ddress and Demonstration—‘Social Values in Motion Pic- 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohi tures’—Dr. LeSourd, Dean, Boston University Graduate 
Address—The Better Film Program of the National Par Si 
Teachers Association—Mrs. Robbins Gilmat [rouble Shooting in Sound Systems—Mr. J. G. Black. 
*Round Table Discussiot Led by Mrs. Elizabeth Ri fours to Field Museum and Shedd Aquarium, 
Dessez—The Motion Picture Foundation of the Unit Motion Picture Lecture—‘Looking Through Great Telescopes” 
States of America (Ruroy Sibley, Producer—Director) Scientific cooperation 
Round Table Discussio1 Led by Mr. Nelson Green by Professor Lee—Northwestern University. 


Educational Screet Lecture by Almond Fairfield, M. A., 


Features and Operat 


ion of a 16 mm. Sound-On-Film Unit Comedy and a March of Time 

Instruction and Practice—Paul D. Hance, Jr., Engine: (Admission by Membership cards) 

Staff, Herman A. DeVry. Inc. Friday, June 28, 1935 
Self-Liquidating Plans for Visual Education Equipment. i *Educational and Industrial Film Showings 

Schools—W. E. Swartout, Emerson School, Maywood Culver School Film — Mr. Frank Balkin, Chicago Film 

[linois Laboratory. 
Tour to Rosenwald Museum of Science and Industry ‘Austin Roll-A-Plane’—Mr. H. F. Barrows, Advertising 
Trips on Lake Michigan—The DeVry Yacht, “Typee” Manager, Western Road Machinery Co., Aurora, III. 

Wednesday, June 26, 1935 Visual Education from the Museum Standpoint—Miss Amelia 

*Educational and Industrial Film Showings Meissner—Discussion. 


“Through the Centuries” (Part Showing Miss Visual Education in Foreign Countries—C. O. Baptista, 

Work of the Catholic Church—E. G. Hancock D. 4 

“Romance of the Reaper’—Mr. L. A. Hawkins, Intert 
tional Harvester Company, Chicago 


9 and hour to the other speakers on the Film Showings and 
Address National Film Institute Dr. Edgar Dale, O 


Beaulieu 


(*It is not practical at this early date to assign a definite day 


Round Table Conferences These will be announced later.) 
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Summer Courses In Visual Instruction 


The Educational Screen 


Every effort has been made to secure from every State a New York 
complete listing of its institutions where visual instruction State Normal Visual Education © ‘faites 
courses for teachers will be given this summer, together with * pie ee pe a es 
instructors and titles of the courses. Paltz A 
Institution Title of Course Instructor Hunter College, Methods Visual Rita Hochheimer 
New York City Instruction 
Alabama o ; ; 
‘ . ’ —e , ao iit Teachers College, Materialsand Meth- Fannie W. Dunn 
State Teachers Col- \ isual / ids in F. F. Cunningham Coleman Uninet. ods in Visual and V. C. Arnspiget 
lege, Florence Geography sity, New York Auditory Educa- Cline M. Koon 
State Teachers Col- In connection with City tion 
lege, . oaresmmeapina s = raphy 1 ‘ : Research Visual Fannie W. Dunn 
State Teachers Col- Visual Aids in In- Loraine E. Hamil and Auditory V. C. Arnspiger 
lege, Troy ns gua Geog- Education Ces UM Enen 
raphy , . ; ; \ 
pm New York Univer- Making Social D. C. Knowlton 
Arizona sity, New York Studies Graphic 
“a f ’ J - . : . City Laboratory Course John Shaver 
University of Ari- Visual Education L. D. Klemmedson a Visual Aids John H. Shay 
zona, Tucson and Illustrative ; See 
phe an Practical Applica John H. Shaver 
Technique _ ae 
tions of Visual 
California Aids 
University of South- Fundamentals of B. V. Morkovin North Carolina 
ern California, Los Motion Picture Duke University, Visual Education C. F. Hoban, jr 


Production 
Social and Psycho- B. V. Morkovin 
logical Aspects ot 
Motion Pictures 
State Teachers Col- Visual Instruction 
lege, San Fran- 
cisco 


Angeles 


Anna V. Dorris 


Colorado 
University of Colo- Visual Aids Lelia Trolinger 
rado, Boulder 
University of Den- Vitalizing Instruc- FE. H. Herrington 
ver, Denver tion through Vis- 
ual Aids 
Techniques in the W. H. Steele 
Use of Visual 


Aids 

Illinois 

Loyola University, Visual Education W. H. Johnson 
Chicago 

Indiana 

State Teachers Col- Visual Education H. A. Henderson 
lege, Terre Haute 

Kansas 

State Teachers Col- Visual Education J. P. Drake 


lege, Emporia 
State Teachers Col- In connection with 
lege, Pittsburg course on Biology 


J. A. Trent 


Methods 
Massachusetts 
Boston College, Visual Instruction J. A. Hennessey 
Chestnut Hill : 
Minnesota 


State Teachers Col- Supervision C. P. Archer 
lege, Moorhead Through Visual 


Aids 


Missouri 


Teachers College, 
Kansas City 


Methods in the Use Rupert Peters 
of Visual Aids 


New Jersey 

State Teachers Col- Visual Education in E. W. Crawford 
lege, Montclair the Secondary 
Schools 

Visual Education in E. W. Crawford 
the Elementary 
Schools 

Rutgers University, Visual Education L. R. Winchell 
New Brunswick 

Teachers College, 
Trenton 


State Normal 
School, Newark 


Visual Instruction George Wright 


Durham 


pictures, 


Ohio 
Western Reserve Technics 
University, raphy 
Cleveland (Use 
etc. ) 
Utah 
Brigham Young Visual 


University, Provo Motion 


Geog Villa B. Smith 


Instruction 


maps, 
films, 


Instruction F. Wilcken Fox 
Picture F. Wilcken Fox 


\ppreciation 


Pennsylvania 


An extraordinarily large number of institutions in this state 


during the coming summer. 
tors was not available in time 
merely the list of colleges where these courses are to 
given, 


Albright College, 
Reading 

Allegheny College, 
Meadville 

Beaver College, 
Jenkintown 

Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 

College Misericordia, 
Dallas 

Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia 

Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh 

Elizabethtown College, 
Elizabethtown 

Geneva College, 
Beaver Falls 

Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg 

Grove City College, 
Grove City 

Immaculata College, 
Immaculata 

LaSalle College, 
Philadelphia 

Lehigh College, 
Jethlehem 

Marywood College, 
Scranton 

Mount Mercy College, 
Pittsburgh 

Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown 


Penna. College for Women, 


Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania State College, 


State College 


are to offer courses in “Techniques for Visual-Sensory Aids” 
\s the complete list of instruc 


for this issue, we present 
- 


Rosemont College, 
Rosemont 

Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg 

St. Thomas College, 
Scranton 

State Teachers Colleges at 
Bloomsburg 
California 
Clarion 
East Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 

Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove 

Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

Thiel College, 
Greenville 

University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 

Villanova College, 
Villanova 

Washington and Jefferson 
Washington 

Waynesburg College, 
Waynesburg 
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Course of Study in Visual Education 


Mimeographed copies of the Pent 
vised course of study in Visual Educati 
er-training institutions have just com 
press. 
Sensory Aids for Teachers in Service and 


in Training” was developed to meet the 


“A Summary of the Techniques of 


ments called for in the resolution of the State 


cil of Education last October making S 

education a mandatory course befors ert ' 

certificate to teach in the public schools of the « 

monwealth will be granted 

The revision committee consisted of Dr. ( | 

Hoban, Director State Museum, Harri ro: Dri 

Henry Klonower, Chief of Teacher ung | 

reau, Harrisburg: Leslie C. Krebs, St Peach 

College, Shippensburg; Herbert L. Spencer, | 

versity of Pittsburgh; Wilber Emmert, State T' 

ers College, Indiana; L. Paul Miller, S 

School : RR. G \\ alters, (grove ( 1t) \ lleg 

The outline has been in us¢ 

vears in the approved institutions offering « 

in Visual Education but with the ly de 

ing philosophy that is included the « 

the committee felt that this c shou 

broadened to include all those sei chi ( 

essential to meanful teaching 

been enlarged to sixty-five pages, 

lessons and extended appendices 

unit headings give some idea as ( ple 

of the course. 

Unit |] Background 

Unit Il Verbalism 

Unit III Values of Visual-Sensory At ile 

Unit I\ Values of Visual-Sensory A tevea 
Investigations 

Unit \ The Psychological Backgt Si 
\ids 

Unit VI Types of Visual-Sensory Aids 

Unit VII The School Journey or Field 

Unit VIII The Object-Specimen- Model 

Unit IX Apparatus and Equipment 

Unit X Projection Lenses, Mirrors, S 

Unit XI Still Projectors 

Unit XII Making Lantern Slides 

Unit XIII Motion Picture Projectors 

Unit XI\ Still and Motion Picture 

Unit X\ Pictorial Materials and Representatio 

Unit XVI Textbook Illustrations, Pl Pr 
Out, Stereograph 

Unit XVII Lantern Slides 

Unit XVIII Representation Materials 

Unit XIX Miscellaneous Aids 

Unit re. Blackboard and Bulletin B 

Unit XX] Radio and Radio Visio1 

Unit XXII Integrating Visual-Sensory Aid 

Unit XXIII Standard Visual-Sensory Eq 

Unit XXIV _ Bibliography 

Unit XXV Administration of a Visual-Sensory Aids Progra 
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The 
Picturol Way 


simplifies teaching and makes 


learning more effective 








Picturol Outfit in New Style Small Compact Case, 


providing space for extra lamp and films. 


The handy, inexpensive little S. V. E. Picturol 
Projector is enjoying growing popularity as a vis- 
ual aid in the classrooms of the country. Suc- 
cessfully used for fifteen years, thousands of 
teachers praise it for its convenience, portability 
and efficiency. 


The latest, improved Model D pictured above, 
provides improved illumination, recessed film 
track, noiseless operation and extreme compact- 
ness, and is offered at a new low price of only 


$38.50 


complete with carrying case. 


An extensive library of Picturol filmslide sub- 
jects is available covering the following courses: 


ARCHAEOLGOY - LITERATURE 
ANCIENT HISTORY LATIN 
AGRICULTURE FRENCH 

ART SPANISH 
BIOGRAPHY MUSIC 
CHEMISTRY NATURE STUDY 


U. S. GEOGRAPHY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOREIGN GEOGRAPHY PHYSICS 

INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY PRIMARY READING 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY SAFETY 

HEALTH TRAVEL 

HOME ECONOMICS U. S. HISTORY 


Write Today for Complete Information 


SOCIETY /”’ VISUAL EDUCATION. a 


Lerman Producers, and Dirtributorr of Virual, 4 
S27 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Educational Screen 


The Church Field 





A Worship Service Using Still and Motion Pictures 


Suggestions for Opening Service 
This may be published in the Church Bulletin. 
Order of Service: 

1. Organ Prelude, “Largo”................ Handel 
2. Opening Hymn, “In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” 
Hymn No. 6 

3. Opening Prayer. 
4. Anthem—Choir, “For God So Loved the 
0 Ee 
5. Seripture, John 13:1-30. 
6. Announcements. 
7. Offertory. 
8. Message, “In the Hours of Trial,” a Worship 
Service, using Visual Aids. 
Instructions 

Lights: A person should be assigned to the lights. 
This is very important as there is nothing more dis- 
turbing as to have an inexperienced person fumbling 
and pushing the wrong buttons or switches. Lights 
should be put out without delay or any announcement, 
immediately after the offering is lifted and proper cere- 
mony of this part of the service is brought to an end. 
If lights are in sets they should be put out slowly while 
the organist continues to play softly—eventually swing- 
ing into the Meditation as arranged. 

Meditation—The Cross 
For the Organist 

1. Ona Hill Far Away—Verse and chorus (The Old 
Rugged Cross). 
When I Survey the Wondrous Cross. 
May I Be Willing, Lord to Bear (Lead Me to 
Calvary ). 
4. Jesus, Keep Me Near the Cross (Near the Cross). 


bh 


. 
ae 


wn 


Must Jesus Bear the Cross Alone. 
6. In the Cross of Christ I Glory. 
I'll Exchange My Cross for a Starry Crown. 


NS 


8. The Way of the Cross Leads Home. 
9. So. I Cherish the Old Rugged Cross. 


Note: With a little practice the organist can connect 
the above, forming a medley. By using variations and 
different stops, combined with playing with deep feel- 
ing, a very beautiful impression can be made. Much of 
the success of the service depends on the worship at- 
mosphere created by the playing of this meditation. 

Suggested Prayer 
Slide—“Let Us Pray.” 
© Almighty God, when our vision fails and our un- 


e 
+ Er - 


By ELMER K. ESSER 


Editor. N 


derstanding is darkened, when the ways of life seem 
hard and the brightness of life is gone, grant to us the 
wisdom that deepens faith and enlarges trust. And 
whensoever Thy ways in nature or in the soul are 
hard to understand, then may our quiet confidence, our 
patient trust, our loving faith in Thee be great; and 
as children, knowing that they are loved and cared for 


, 


may we with a quiet mind and at all times put our trust 
in Thee. So shall we face life without fear, and death 
without faltering ; and whatsoever may await us in the 


life to come, give us the confident hope that whatsoever 


is best for us, both here and hereafter, is Thy Or od 

pleasure and will be Thy law. Amen. 
Announcements: Be sure to include in the announce- 

ments “after the lights go out we will make no further 


announcements. You are asked to follow the scree 
and sing when the words of hymns are shown thereon.’ 
Song Leader: It is advisable not to have a song 
leader for this type of program. Keeping the eve 
the screen helps to concentrate on the line of thought 
Visual Aids Program 

(No Announcements to be made ) 

(Do not print in Church Bulletin) 
1. Slide Meditation—The Cross. Organist will pl: 
suggested hymns. 
Slide Hymn—lIn the Hours of Trial. 
Slide—“Let Us Pray.” 
Organist will please turn light out at organ 
4. Reel No. 1. 


5. Slide 


Ww DO 


Pastor. 


Peter’s Denial. 

6. Slide—Christ Before Pilate. 

7. Reel No. 2. 

8. Slide—The Shadow of the Cross. 
Organist will prepare for closing hymn. Light 
organ lamp—when ready, look at screen. 

). Slide Hymn—When I Survey the Wondrous Cross. 


Ending Number 1: 


[f Opening Service is used, organist will continu 
to play softly. Slide “Come Unto Me,” will be placed 
on the screen and the Pastor will pronounce the Bene 
diction. Lights and Postlude—Adoration (The Hol 
City—Gaul, or Abide With Me). 

Ending Number 2: 

If no Opening Service is used, organist will con 
tinue to play softly as house lights are being turned on. 
Announcements, Offering, Benediction, Postlude 

Adoration—The Holy City—Gaul. 
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In India, 





irrigation 
systems are 
still 
primitive. 
Here 1S 
shown what 
is known 
in India as 
a ‘‘joara’’, 
with bullocks 
hauling water 
for nearby 


fields.”’ 


Dull lessons become vivid reality when 
shown in talking movies! VER 2000 16mm. sound films are 


now available—covering many 
educational subjects. More are con- 
stantly being made! They—with the 
new RCA 16mm. Sound-on-Film Pro- 
RCA 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector jector—offer the most valuable teach- 


ing tool to be introduced in years! 

Authorities are learning that often 
the size of the class can be multiplied 
several times without loss to the indi- 
vidual student when talking pictures 
Projects both sound and silent film are used. 

The new RCA 16mm. Sound-on- 
Film Projector is so simple that no 
technical knowledge of any sort is 
required to thread and operate it. It 
is aS easy to set up and operate as any 
silent projector. It can be set up where- 
ever there is an ordinary electrical 
outlet. It can easily be carried. 

Write for full information about the 
RCA 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projec- 
tor, the Slide Film Sound Projector, 
and other uses of sound in modern 
education. 





as simple to operate as silent film projector! 


It is a highly simplified adaptation of the 





RCA Photophone equipment used in the 
country’s finest theatres. 


Sound and picture are on the same film— 
keeps synchronization automatically perfect. 


Can be set up in a few minutes—no class- 
room disturbance. 


Costs no more to operate than silent projector! 


Microphone can be attached to give sound 
to silent movies by carrying operator's voice 
to the screen. 











Over 2000 16mm. Sound Films Now Available for Rent or Purchase 


VISUAL SOUND PRODUCTS DIVISION 
RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC. CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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The Educational Screen 


| School Department 





W ; as 

America, the Land of Opportunity 

A series of fifteen wall panels executed by the 
seventh and cighth year pupils of Public School 80, 
Brooklyn from December through January in connec 
tion with their work in Fine Arts, 

The general topic “America, the Land of Oppor- 
tunity” was selected with the character of the district 
in mind. The classes consist almost entirely of the 
children of immigrants. The topic was divided into 
fifteen parts, one of which was assigned to each class. 
The topics were selected so as to trace the immigrant’s 
life from the land of his birth to America, to show the 
steps he would probably take before reaching the 
American ideal of “owning one’s own home,” and then 
enjoying all the privileges of his adopted land. Seven 
double periods, each of eighty minutes for each class. 
Much after-school work had to be done by the “back 
ground committee” of each class. The children are 
constantly induced to urge their parents to take ad 
vantage of the Evening School privileges, later to be 





NEW DEAL! 
In Mogull Quality Screens 
for School Auditorium and Classroom 


For Classroom 


Delux Model 


Crystal Beaded _ col- 
lapsible screen in 
beautiful leatherette 
covered, fine wood case 
with nickel trim- 
mings and solid leath- 
er carrying handle. 


22” x 30” $ 8.94 
30” x 40” 11.86 
36” x 48” 14.86 
$8” x 52” 17.86 
45” x 60” 24.76 
S64” = 72° 34.7 





SCREENS 


AUDITORIUM 
ON WOODEN ROLLERS AND BATTENS 


Crystal Beaded White Opaque 


4’-6"” x 6’ $ 20.95 4’-6" x 6’ $10.85 
a TE 28.95 =x Ff 14.70 
vx 36.95 vx 19.60 
’? =x: 50.95 ,;Tz:2 26.95 
yz 41.95 yx F 24.95 
8’ x 10’ 61.95 8’ x 10’ 32.90 
9’ x 12’ 98.95 10’ x 10’ 38.50 
10° x 10’ 71.95 o x 12° 60.20 
10’ x 12’ 108.95 1? =x 12° 67.20 
12° x 12° 128.95 12° x 13° 72.40 


Mogull Brothers handle a complete line of standard 16 mm. 
projectors—Bell and Howell, Ampro, Victor, DeVry—cameras 


and accessories. Consult us about your projector needs. Your 
old machines accepted in trade. Deferred payments can be 
arranged. 


National library of 16 mm. silent and sound films for enter- 
tainment and education, covering hundreds_of subjects. 
FEATURES CARTOONS SCENIC LITERATURE MUSIC 
COMEDIES SPORTS HISTORY RELIGIOUS SCIENCE 


Send for complete list and rental and sale prices. 
MOGULL BROS., INC. 


1944 BOSTON ROAD, Dept. E NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Conducted by DR. F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y 


come citizens, and then to live an ideal American lif¢ 
To what degree the teachers have thus far succeeded 
is evidenced by an enthusiastic and intelligent Parent- 
Teacher's Association, cooperation from the home and 
Community interest in school events. 
Correlation 

In the departmental grades, it is not easy to provide 
for subject correlation because of the four or five 
different teachers that supervise the varied subjects 
With this point in mind, the following note, bearing 
the principal’s approval, was sent to the teachers of 
every subject. 

“All the classes from 7.A1 to 8B4 are working ou 


14 


in their Art Class a wall painting depicting the genet 
topic, ‘America, the Land of Opportunity.’ To car 
out more completely the modern idea of the inter 
relationship existing among all the subjects of the 
riculum, could you contrive in some manner to 
corporate into vour lessons of the communes we ks get 
eral information and specific references to the 


a particular class is considering? The following is 
list of the classes you ma have and the Ss 
topics: 


7A1—Homes 
7A2—Arrival at Ellis Island 

7A3—Citizen’s First Vote 

7BI Free Hospital Service in Sch 
7B2—Scene in Court Naturalization 

7B3—Life at Home in Italy 

7B4—Public Beaches, Coney Island 

8A1l—Free Evening Schools 

8A2—Free Parks and Playgrounds 

8A3—Life at Home in Russia 

8A4—On Board Steamer Entering N. Y. Harl 
8B1—First Job 

8B2—Free Public Libraries 

8B3—Leaving Wharf for America 

8B4—Free Camping Privileges, Bear Mountai 

“Some suggested methods are, compositions, poen 
oral and written reports, spelling words, general dis 
cussion periods, etc.” 

The method generally followed in each class 
each topic was as follows: 

(1) Discussion and initial sketch. (2) Manikin 
drawing. Background Committee selected by class wit! 
approval of teacher. (3) Figure-drawing in costume 
a sketch. (4) Sketch of related parts of project. 
(5) Figures and parts painted. (6) Cut out figures 
and parts. (7) Finishing touches to project. Group 
discussion of things learned while at work during pre 
ceding lessons. 

Here follows a brief discussion of some of the class 
topics and how each was handled 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Ir IS only natural that educators have turned 
to Eastman Classroom Films for a medium of 
instruction in topics of health. Again and 
again tests have shown that with their graphic, 
stimulating qualities, these films help to teach 
more in less time...and teaching the way to 
healthful living is no exception. 

Of the more than 200 Eastman Classroom 
Films now available, none have been more 
widely used than those devoted to health. 
This is a striking double testimonial: to edu- 
cators’ awareness of the great need for aids 
in health education, and to the effectiveness 
of Eastman Health Films in meeting that need. 

All of these films have been planned by out- 
standing authorities. Each covers an important 
phase of modern child-health education. Check 
the health division of your film library against 
the list given below. Give your classes the ben- 
efit of all these genuinely instructional motion 
pictures. Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching 
Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


EASTMAN HEALTH FILMS 


Bacteria First Aid Home Nursing 
. Care of Minor The Bed Bath 
The Blo od Wounds Routine Procedures 
Body Frame- Come the Special Procedures 
; njure 
Ww ork Contant Bieaiies The House Fly 
Breathing Life Saving and Mold and Yeast 
The Living Cell Resuscitation Muscles 
Circulation FoodandGrowth Posture 
Circulatory Football Sewage Disposal 
Control Fundamentals The Skin 
Cleanliness — “4 — Street Safety 
Bathing S, 7) — For Primary Grades 
Clean Clothes cs ~ seg For Advanced 
Clean Face Group and Team Counties 
and Hands Drill fthe T 
Keeping the Goel Beate Care of the Teeth 
_ Hair Clean ADrinkofWater How TeethGrow 
Digestion Bread and Cereals Tuberculosis and 
MH a2 “ruits an 
Diphtheria acorn OO How It May Be 
The Feet Milk Avoided 





~ 
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DEVRY announces 


THE FIRST 16mm. PROJECTOR 
TO HAVE A 


SPROCKET 
INTERMITTENT 








AND SILENT CHAIN DRIVE 





At Last — the true professional mechanism 


for 16 mm. film. 
Remember: 
All theatre machines have 
sprocket intermittents. 
The Sprocket Intermittent (Geneva Movement ) 
gives theatre smoothness, and theatre ease on 
film. It is the only movement giving profes- 
sional theatre performance for serious projec- 
tionists. 
—Also (exclusive with De Vry) — The silent 
chain drive. 


See its amazing performance at the DE VRY SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF VISUAL EDUCATION—CHICAGO 
—JUNE 24 to 28 








HERMAN A. DE VRY, INC. 


DEPT. G litt CENTER ST CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Educational Screen 


Topic: “Life at Home in Russia” (Class: 8A3) 

We discussed Russian life at the present time; we 
compared it with life before the revolution. We talked 
about its tremendous size, compared it with the United 
States, read about it from our geography books, dis- 
cussed its principal industries and the concurring 
reasons for the important seaports. In general, we 
conducted a socialized recitation on the past, present 
and probable future of Russia or the U. S. S. R. 
When costumes were to be drawn, the children brought 
in authentic pictures of Russian life and used pictures 
from the Children’s Museum. In drawing barns, 
houses and buildings, they learned the principles of 
perspective. In this topic, I felt the attendant learn- 
ings far exceeded the final end result. 

Topic: “Life at Home in Italy.” (Class: 7B3). 

Most of the children in this class happened to be of 
Italian background which made our discussions very 
authentic. We discussed the climate, most important 
industries, principle seaports and the Italian exports 
we used in this country. In talking of Venice, we 
spoke of its past glories and the present lure it has for 
the tourist. A parallel was drawn between the canals 
of Venice and the avenues here; the gondolas of Ven- 
ice and the automobiles of this country. Then it was 
decided that a picture of the Grand Canal in Venice 
with a bridge in the background would make a pretty 
wall picture demonstrative of an Italian scene. Prin- 
ciples of perspective were discussed in the drawings of 
figures, gondolas and buildings. 

Topic: “Leaving the Wharf for America.” (Class: 
8B3). 

We discussed the idea of a wharf upon which we 
would place people coming from all countries. The 
costumes of these people would be representative of 
their nationalities. We talked of the probable lume 
conditions they were leaving ; the thoughts and dreams 
in their minds of the New World. The children de- 
cided what they would have different people do—some 
children would be playing in a carefree manner, adults 
would be waving “good-by” to friends on the wharf, 
some inspectors might be checking their baggage—a 
variety of activities would be taking place. The end 
result shows a huge liner moored to the wharf—peo- 
ple are standing about in groups on the dock and 
others are marching up the gang plank. 

Topic: “On Board the Steamer Entering New York 
Harbor” (Class: 8A4). 

This problem dealt not with humans but with inan1- 
mate objects such as all kinds of boats, the skyscrapers 
of lower New York City, the Brooklyn Bridge and the 
Statue of Liberty. We found that by looking out from 
our classroom windows we could get a very good pic- 
ture of harbor craft as tugboats, barges and smaller 
boats. A longer view brought us realistic pictures of 
the ocean vessels entering the Bay and in the distance 


the tops of skyscrapers. This class, I believe was about 
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How to Economically Operate 


a BALOPTICON 


Economy is one of the major advantages of a Balopticon as a teaching aid. 
With the LRM Balopticon you have available the greatest source of projection 
material at little or no cost because the LRM is a combined Lantern Slide and 


Opaaue Projector. 


Lantern Slides 
Most state departments have Visual Education departments where lantern slide 
libraries and information are available. If your state department does not (and 
in this case the subject is of sufficient importance to warrant careful investiga- 
tion) we shall be glad to tell you where !antern slide material can be obtained. 


Opaque Projection 
Pictures, charts, maps, etc., or even objects which are always at hand can be 
used in the LRM for opaque projection. 


Send in the coupon now for complete information on B © L Balopticons. 






FREE — 
BALOPTICON 
CATALOG 


Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. 

688 St. Paul Street, 
hester, N. Y. 


end me free your Balop- 





FOR YOUR GLASSES, INSIST ON Bal 
® ORTHOGON LENSES AND B & L FRAMES 


WE MAKE OUR OWN GLASS TO 


@ 
U OP eins ons 
INSURE STANDARDIZED PRODUCTION Cavs 








SE 


PRESS RO REO RETe ME ving 


SE 4 nner eMC gees ee 
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| Sound Advice 











Sound-on-Film entertainment programs 
will provide necessary funds with which 
to purchase educational subjects — and 
pay for sound-projection equipment. 

Our 24-page catalogue lists more than 
50 feature pictures and more than 200 
one and two reel subjects, specially suited 
for schools, churches, camps, etc. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











Sound Quality 
Picture Quality 


See It---Hear It 


35 mm. 
Standard Film 





You buy it 















strictly on 
merit 


S17 o 

- of 
DOWN 

and 19 equal 

small monthly 


payments. 


No interest 


No Carrying 
Charges 
FREE 


Demonstration 





COMPARE 
The New 
EDUCATOR 

with any equip- 

ment selling for 
$1000 or more. 






One Year 
Guarantee 









Write toda) 







May be used or full 
rith additional <= » f f 
speake res details. 






THE HOLMES EDUCATOR 
HOLMES FROJECTOR CO. 


1813 Orchard Street Chicago 





The Educational Screen 


the only one that did most of their sketching from life 
[ always feel the final picture never shows the day by 
day learnings that really transpire in a work of this 
type. 

Topic: “Arrival at Ellis Island.” (Class: 72) 

This topic lent itself admirably to class discussion 
Room 301, situated as it is at the beginning of Grave- 
send Bay, has a box seat in which to inspect the oceat 
vessels as they come into the harbor. In this class we 
discussed the New York City pilot going aboard the 
newly arrived liner to guide it into port. We talked 
of the reasons for the existence of Ellis Island. We 
saw pictures from post cards, pamphlets and booklets 
of the inside and outside of Ellis Island. We talked 
of health inspectors at the Island who indirectly took 
care of our health. In drawing the costumes of the 
people we studied the garbs worn by every nationality 
that comes to our shores. 

Tonic: “First Joh.” ( 4 lass: SBI Ba 

Before sketching our initial drawing in this par- 
ticular work we spoke of the varied fields the different 
nationalities went into in this country. Jewish people in- 
to selling clothing, dry goods, etc. ; Italians into shoe re- 
pairing, fish stores, etc.; Greeks into the restaurants: 
Germans into the butcher shops, etc. The class decided 
that to show a city street with the varied stores repre- 
sentative of the nationalities would be a more general 
cross-section of American life than just picturing one 
job as perhaps paving a street. We again made our 
special study of human figures by manikin sketching. 
Some children sketched Jamp posts and hydrants from 
our classroom windows. 


Topic: “Court Scene—Naturalization.”” (Class 


Our preparatory sketch for this study brought us 
into the realms of civics. We reviewed the life of the 
Immigrant as he came from his native land, his first 
idea being to secure employment and after a steady 
wage was assured his family he would start educating 
himself. The end in view we hoped would be becom 
ing a citizen of the United States. We decided what 
the varied articles most common to a court room were. 
We discussed reasons for the presence of a Bible, 
mallet, a witness chair. In drawing most of these 
articles we used the principles of correct alignment 
and perspective. Here again the end results did not 
consider the points involved. 

Topic: “Citizen’s First Vote.” (Class: 7A3). 

The children decided 


t 
newly made citizen would be likely to desire would be 


. 


hat the very first thing that 


to exercise the privilege of voting. We learned about 
the reason for registering—we discussed the place se- 
lected for the voting machines. First-hand information 


was secured here because the basement of our school 
is used as a voting center for our district. The children 
brought in pictures of the levers that are used in the 


modern voting machine. We looked at pictures 01 
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CONVENIENT 
From Your 
Lecture Table 


HE Model ‘‘B” Delineascope permits you 

to remain seated at your desk, leeture to 
vour ¢lass and at the same time illustrate your 
lecture with glass slides. The slide is placed 
right side up on the slide track and the image 
on the screen is shown to the class exactly as 
the slide appears to vou. Using a peneil you 
can point out on the slide the specific object 
under discussion and the image of the pencil 
appears as a pointer on the screen, 


This Model **B’’ is fully deseribed in a 
new eatalog which pictures and deseribes a 
complete group of Spencer Delineascopes for 


classroom use. 


There is no Substitute for the Superiority 


of the Spencer Delineascope Optical System 














J 
SILENT PROJECTORS: 


We have the finest 500 watt 16mm., 
silent projectors manufactured, priced from 
$85.00 up; write to us! Also 200 watt 
projectors as low as $29.50... every one 
a brand new model! 

















SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS: 


The very best 500 watt and 750 watt 
16mm. Sound-on- film projectors priced 
from $285.00 up—write to us—alse Sound- 
on-film 16mm. projectors as low as $195.00 

- every one a brand new model! 

















| 
CAMERAS, SCREENS, ETC.: 


CAMERAS: All makes and all prices 
from $35.00 up to several hundred dollars 
—both new and also slightly used! 

SCREENS: We have all makes in glass 
beaded, etc., from $7.20 for the 30’’x40’’, 
up to $80.00 fer the largest aud:torium 
size glass-beaded screens. 

WRITE TO US, WE WILL SAVE YOU 
MONEY! 




















10th Anniversary Catalog Free 


Sunny Schick 


National Brokers Cinemachinery & Photographic Equipment 


407 W. WASHINGTON FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
QU 


PROJKCTION 





WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF CATALOG 
K-78. PLEASE ADDRESS DEPT. R-5. 











Sf Company 


NEW YORK 


X 


BUFFALO ™S 
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Syncrofilm now offers a new 16 mm. Sound Projector 
of the same Dependability and Quality it has offered 
in past years. Features simplicity and quality at low 
cost. Fulfills the exacting requirements of 16 mm. 


sound and projection. 


Weber Machine Corp. 


Manufacturers of 35 mm. and 16 mm. Sound Projectors 


59 RUTTER STREET — ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
New York Sales and Export Department 
16 Leight St., N. Y¥. C. -t- Cable: Romos, N. Y. 
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TRACE MARK REGO. 


VICTOR um 


SOUND-ON-FILM 
PORTABLE PROJECTORS 


For Schools, Churches, 
and Educational 
Use 





When purchasing cinema 
equipment, it pays to 
deal with a reliable firm 
that stocks all leading 
makes of equipment. This 
organization has the larg- 
est stock of professional 
equipment and accesso- 
ries in the world. All 
equipment sold by us is 
thoroughly guaranteed. 





We invite inquiries from organizations that contemplate 
installing or renting silent and sound motion picture and 
projection equipment. 


“for every Projection Need,” call 


Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc. 
723 Seventh Ave. New York City 











CHALLENGER 


An outstanding practical utility 
for the class or lecture room. A 
portable screen with an ingeni- 
ously designed tripod stand, in- 
stantly adjustable to any desired 
height without set screws or other troublesome 
trappings. Spring locks control the mechanism. 
Saves floor space; insures finest projection. Light 
in weight; folds compactly into small space. _ It 
challenges the field for better value. There are al- 
so ten other styles of Da-Lite screens 
—a model to cover every requirement. 









Ask your dealer or write us 


for full details. 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 


2723 N. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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people voting. Again we studied manikin drawings, 
action figures, perspective in the drawing of voting 
machines and clerks’ desks. In the summary talk of 
this piece of work, it was surprising to note some of 


the things the children declared they had learned 


Topic: “Free Camping Privilege—Bear Mountat 
(Class: 8B4). 

Here indeed we were talking to the boy, the “Ameri- 
can Boy” in a language that he understood. The bene- 
fits of summer camping become more apparent yearly. 
That children derive untold physical and spiritual ad- 
We discussed 
the proximity of the Palisade Interstate Park to New 
York City. The numerous scout, Y. M. C. A. and 


similar organization camps in this park (that is com- 


vantages from them is unquestioned. 


monly owned by every New Yorker and Jerseyite) at- 
test the popularity of this method of spending a sum- 
mer vacation. The many scouts in the class talked 
of the camping program, told us of the clothes the 
scouts wore in the various occupations of the day. We 
spent many an enjoyable period drawing camp scenes 


and figures and recalling past pleasant experiences. 


Topic: “Free Public Beaches—Coney Island.” 
(Class: 7B4). 

With the modern trend in education going toward 
activity programs, we got off to a flying start in this 
wall painting. We went on outside private excursions 
to personally inspect a tall electric light that helps keep 
the boardwalk bright at night. From the boardwalk, 
the children sketched ferris wheels, the appearance of 
the school and other tall buildings about. From our 
classroom window, we drew pictures of the Half Moon 
Hotel. Our sketches of the beach comprised all kinds 
of bathing suit poses, running, jumping, reclining, 
walking, etc. All preceded by a plan—that of stick 
then manikin figures. This piece of work came second 
to being the nearest to home; the first being the class- 


room picture. 


Topic: “Free Parks and Playgrounds.” (Class: 

8A2). 

Again we tried not to wander far afield for our 
topic of research. To be sure, the nearest park 1s 
eight blocks away, but what child has not walked 
the eight blocks to be made happy for hours on the 
swings and see-saws? We talked of the coming 
project of the P. W. A. C 
Avenue and 23rd Street. We decided what the 


a park near Neptune 


various things would be in this new park if we had 
complete charge of it. There would be a barrier 
of trees to prevent balls from gamboling helplessly 
into the Bay; there would be a large area set aside 
for baseball and football; there would be a play- 
ground for the younger children equipped with 
The problems con- 


fronting the children were many, but they handled 


swings and slides and see-saws. 


them as best they could. 
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Topic: “Owning Your Own Home.” (Class 
7A1). 


We again traced the progress of a tore 1oner thru 
the trials of starting life here, becoming natural 
ized, later achieving economic independence and 
now owning his own home. This privilege we noted 
was denied to “the masses” in a great many cout 
tries. The children decided on a typical home scene 
—a pretty house in the center, surrounded by tree 
children playing on the lawn, passers-by noting th 
friendly atmosphere of genial warmth emanating 
from the happy home and perhaps the father r 
turning home from work being greeted by his wif 
and children. Surely, a topic to conjure with 
this day and age of loosely binding home-ties. Here, 
too, were taught primary art principles in simple 
form. MARGARET M. GREENE 


) 
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Third Dimension Picture-Books 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM ; THE Birp KINGDOM . Foot 
PRINT SERIES. Published by Orthovis Printing Con 
pany, Chicago, in cooperation with the Field Museun 
of Natural History. 

Pictures of almost unbelievable reality, with tru 
stereoscopic etfect, are produced in these books as 
single cuts without duplication of space needed te 
print the conventional stereograph. They no longet 
deserve the term, “flat pictures.” The third dimensi: 
is there. Simple light-weight pasteboard “‘spectacles,” 
with one celluloid eve-piece red, one blue, is held to tl 
eyes. The pictures are printed in blue and red tones 
accurately otf registe r. \bsorption of color by the ey 
pieces produces a blended stereo without color. This 


plication of the color filter is not on 


most clever a] 
interesting but educationally valuable. 
An orthoscope is furnished with each book, an oy] 


tional type having an extension which rests on the e 


and supports the frame. Two cloth-bound books. 10 


by 12 inches, have a picture and a paragraph descrip 
tion on each page. One deals with The Animal Kin 
dom; the other with the Bird Kingdom. The Fo 
print Series is issued in four smaller paper-bound book 
lets with more descriptive matter with each view. The 
are devoted to, The Lion, The Deer. The Bear. and 
Wild Sheep and Goat 

The subjects pictured are stereoscopically photo 
graphed from habitat groups in the Field Museum, af 
fording an excellent correlation of aids to learning by 
means of the library and the museum. The plant king 
dom and a description of the earth’s structure, with th 
evolution of life, are to be treated later. The Melvina 
Hoffman anthropological bronzes, recently placed i 
the Field Museum, are to be illustrated and described 
in another book during the summer. The manuscript 
has been written by Mr. H. B. Harte of the Museum 
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AMAZING DEVELOPMENT 
IN VISUAL EDUCATION 


PICTURES IN NATURAL COLOR 


SHOOT THEM WITH 












CAT'S 876 


LEICA 


U.S. PAT. NO.1,960,044. * PRICES START AT $99. 


Model F with f:2 Summar Speed Lens. 


The camera that ‘’Sees in the dark”’ now takes snapshots in 
natural color with Leica Dufaycolor film. Easy — inexpensive. 





— 
ee 





The ideal projector for miniature pictures. Beautiful reproduction, 
small, easy to operate and inexpensive. Base length only 6 inches. 





E. LEITZ, INC., DEPT. 28 « 60 EAST 10th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Send fascinating FREE BOOKLETS about the Cat's Eye Leica [ | 
The Umino Projector and other Leica Accessories [ | 


Leica Dufaycolor film for natural color pictures [ ] 
NAME 
ADDRESS 

















Staff, who also writes the text for the Foot Print 
Series. Research is being carried on for a publication 
on the American Indian, using the third dimensional 
effect, in illustrating appropriate exhibits in the Pea- 
body Museum of Harvard, the Buffalo Museum, and 
the Milwaukee Museum. 


Visual Education on Nebraska Teachers Program 

The Saturday afternoon meeting of the Nebraska 
State Teachers Association Department of Superin- 
tendents and Principals two-day conference, March 
29-30 at Lincoln, was devoted to a “panel discussion 
of the relation of visual aids and materials to the 
learning process.” Dr. K. O. Broady, University 
ot Nebraska. presided. An exhibit of visual ma- 


terials was also held. 
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A\mong the Producers 





The Kodachrome Process 
By DR. C. E. KENNETH MEES 


ROM the very beginning of photography, experi- 

menters have tried to make photographs in color in- 
stead of in monochrome, and numberless processes have 
been put forward for that purpose. The ideal process 
would be one in which the color picture would be as 
“asy to take and as certain in result as the monochrome 
picture is, but until now no color process has ap- 
proached that ideal. With the new Kodachrome process 
it Is as easy to take 16mm. color pictures as it is to take 
16mm. black and white pictures, and the percentage of 
good results obtained is as high. 

All practical processes of color photography depend 
upon the division of the light into three components, 
red, green, and blue-violet. Pictures are taken by these 
three components and are then combined by some 
method in order to give the finished color picture. 

In the Kodacolor process, the color separation is ob- 
tained optically. In the lens of the camera is placed a 
multiple color filter composed of the red, green and 
blue units and the tiny lenses embossed on the film 
make multiple images of the three units on the film 
emulsion. In projection, the same three filters are 
placed on the lens and a color picture is obtained on 
the screen. A multi-color image in the form of micro- 
scopic colored strips is projected and reproduces the 
colors of the original. 

In the new Kodachrome process, the separation of 
the light into the three components is not accomplished 
by placing the separate components in juxtaposition ; 
they are separated in depth. The film for this process 
is coated no less than five times! Nearest the base, an 
emulsion is coated which is strongly red-sensitive. 
This is then over-coated with a separating layer of 
gelatin containing some dye to act as a filter. Above 
this is coated a green-sensitive emulsion. This is over- 
coated again with another separating layer. Finally, 
there is applied a top coat which is_blue-sensitive. 
When a picture is taken upon such a film, the three 
components are automatically separated in the depth 
of the coating. The red component is formed in the 
red sensitive emulsion nearest to the base, the green 
component is formed in the middle layer of emulsion, 
and the blue component forms the image of the top 
layer. In order to obtain a color picture with this film, 
all that is necessary is to transform each component 
image of the negative into a positive image consisting 
of a suitably colored dye. This is accomplished by an 


extremely complex processing system. The images in 


Where the commercial firm: whose activities have an 
mportant bearing on progress in the visual Tield 

sare tree + te their ctor n their own words Th 
Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within nec 


essary space limitations, such material as seems to have 





most informationa and news value tc ur readers 


the three layers are first developed, as with ordinary 
black and white film, and then by a series of treatments 
the images in the three layers are transformed into pos- 
itives formed in the dye. The whole of the silver salts 
are removed finally, and the image consists of thre 
superimposed dye pictures. 

The process is the invention of Mr. Leopold Man- 
nes and Mr. Leo Godowsky, Jr. As a result of col- 
laboration between them and the Kodak research lab 
oratories for a number of years, a task which at first 
appeared impossible was achieved and the Kodachrome 
process is the result. Previously, color in 
photography has involved sacrifice; more light was 
needed for taking the photographs, it was difficult to 


+ 


get sufficient depth of focus, some definition was lost, 
it was only possible to project pictures on a_ small 
screen because of the loss of light in projection. In 
spite of these disadvantages, motion pictures in color 
have been very much appreciated, but their use has 
always been limited. The ordinary amateur motion pic 
ture has been in black and white, and only when tak 
ing conditions were favorable and when projecting con 
ditions were not too exacting could color pictures be 
used. With the coming of the new process, amateur 
motion pictures will be in color. There is no need an 
longer for us to pretend that the world is in mono 


chrome and to represent the glorious colored world 


which we live by a gray ghost on the screen. 


New Department Created by RCA 

Mr. G. K. Throckmorton, Executive Vice Pres! 
dent of the RCA Manufacturing Company, an 
nounced the creation of a new Visual Sound Prod 
ucts Department, headed by John Kk. West, as 
Manager, to handle the sales activities in connec- 
tion with 16 millimeter sound-on-film amateur mo 
tion picture cameras, 16 millimeter sound projectors, 
for school, home and industrial use, slide-film 
mechanisms, and sound advertising trucks. At the 
same time, announcement was made of the estab- 
lishment of branch district offices for the promo- 
tion and sale of visual sound products in New York, 
Chicago and Hollywood. Mr. E. F. Kerns is in 
charge of the New York District, with headquarters 
at 411 Fifth Avenue; Mr. C. S. Kernaghan is in 
charge of the Chicago district, with headquarters 
at 111 North Canal St.; and Mr. Mark Smith, is in 


charge of West Coast activities in this field. 
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Bell & Howell Equipment Catalog 


Bell & Howell Company has just issued a 16 mn 


projector catalog which ts of especial interest to all 


concerned with motion picture projection becaus« 
ot the astounding progress 1n projec t10n e juipime nt 


which is reflected in its pages. Illustrated and de 
scribed is the new, powerful Filmo Auditoriut 
Projector, the first and thus far thi ly 16 m1 
projector to employ a 1000-watt lamp It take 


1600-foot reels, and thus has sufficient film capacity 


for giving a one-hour program without rethreading 
5 S S 


Also presented are the new 750-watt projector, 


moderately priced, but also offeri x» 1600-foot 
capacity, the Filmo JS, fully gear driven, even to 


~ 


feed and take-up spindles, with 400-foot film capac 
itv and 750-watt illumination The Filmo S 750 
and 500-watt projectors, priced remarkably low for 


machines of Bell & Howell quality, are also 11 


cluded, to say nothing of the Bell & Howell 16 


mm. sound-on-film reproducer, and the B&H Cor 
tinuous Projection Attachments, used commerciall 


with both silent and sound projectors 


This compact 16 page catalog will be sent tree 


charge on request to Bell & Howell Company 


Activities of Visual Education Agencies 
(Concluded from page 127) 


ffiliating itself 


High School, any school desirous of afhliating 
with the project, purchases and deposits a 16mm. fi 
in the Visual Aids library and pays a service fee of 
$5.00 per year. This entitles the school to unlimited 
use of the 16mm. films and glass slides during the 
vear. Inasmuch as the average life of a film whicl 
is booked once a week 1s approximately two years, 
schools are asked to deposit a film every two yeat 
Excellent classroom films may be purchased at $24.00 
per reel, and therefore the total vearly cost to a school 
is approximately $17.00 per year. With the beginning 
of the second year of the plan there are availabk 
member schools more than 150 reels of 16mm. fil 
This service is in addition to unlimited use of gla 


slides, while a small additional fee entitles the membet1 


school to 35mm. films also 


Kansas and Colorado have pooled tl! 
Kansas 
and resources and extended their service 
Colorado other states as well. The Universities of 
Plan these two states has each its own 1 
library. A joint catalog lists all the films in both. 
dicating in each case the University in whicl 
stored. For a flat fee, which ranges according to 
extent of the service to be rende red. schools 11) 


nearby state may avail themselves of the materials 


both libraries. Schools i 


1 Kansas, and 1n states nort! 

south, and east of it enroll with the University 

Kansas, while those in Colorado, and north. south. 
17 


west of that state. enroll with the University of Col 


rado. 
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BRITELITE TRUVISION 


BEADED SCREENS 


For 

aD EP TH 

* DEFINITION 
* ILLUMINATION 
* BRILLIANCE 
* BEST RESULTS 


Britelite Truvision Beaded Screens provide the ultimate in pro- 












BRITELITE 
TRUVISION 






portable projection 
screens 






jectional performance They come in a variety of styles 

including “Rigid Frame,’’ Easel, Roller, Metal Tube and 

De-Luxe “A” automatically closing and opvenine model 
AT ALL DEALERS LITERATURE ON REQUEST 
Motion Picture Screen & Accessories Co. 
49-51 W. 24th St. New York City 


For Perfection in Projection 








TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of high school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 








Talk from your screen with quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN MESSAGES 





E TYPE 

Zz 50 Radio-Mats $1.50 

a RADIO MATS & White, Amber, Green 

= DAILY & Accept no substitute. 

——E RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 
eee een 1819 Broadway New York, N. Y. 








Copyright Booklet tells how to apply and assists 
the teacher in securing a position. 
Every Teacher Needs It. 
Sent prepaid for 50c in stamps. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHER’S AGENCY 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mer. 











AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE | 
EDUCAT’L FILM EXCHANGE | 


By representing almost 100 film dis- 
tributors, it is able to offer you the 
most comprehensive selection of edu- 
cational films ever made available 
through one organization. You ord- 
er all films through the Boston clear- 
ing house, but they are shipped from 
your nearest distributor having the 
films you desire. No extra rental | 
charge is made for this service. | 


400 FREE FILMS 


The 1935 educational film handbook 
lists 2,000 films thoroughly classified 





and indexed. 400 of these are loaned 
free to subscribers. Send 35c (stamps) 
for handbook. This will also register | 
you for film service until Mar. 1, 1936. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCAT’L PICTURES, INC. 





MT. VERNON & WALNUT STS. BOSTON, MASS. 








ee me 
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FILMS Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 
; ; 1111 Center St., Chicago 
Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) (See advertisement on page 140) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City ; 
: ; Holmes Projector Co. (3) 

Eastin Feature Films (6) 1813 Orchard St., Chicago ; : 

(Rental Library) Galesburg, Ill. (See advertisement on page 142) Edited Pictures System, Inc. , 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 


Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (1, 4) 
Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 139) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 4,5, 6) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 117) 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (5) 
35 W. 45th St., New York Citv 
(See advertisement on page 142) 
Guy D. Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. (1, 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
International Cinema League (3, 5) 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 147) 


International Educational Pictures, Inc. 


40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
(See advertisement on page 147) 
Modern Woodman of America (3, 4) 

Rock Island, III. 


Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ray Bel! Films, Inc. (3, 6) 


2269 Ford Road., St. Paul, Minn. 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 120) 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (3, 4) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (6) 

2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 
(See advertisement on page 121) 

Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 

Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 4,5, 6) 


(Western Electric Sound System) 
250 W. 57th St.. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 117) 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings 


30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


International Projector Corp. (3, 6) 
90 Gold St., New York City 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Motion Picture Camera Supply, 
Inc. (3, 6) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 144) 


Motion Picture Accessories Co. (3, 6) 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City. 


(See advertisement on page 147) 


RCA Victor Co., Inc. (5) 
Camden, New Jersey. 
(See advertisement on page 137) 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
S. O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 


1600 Broadway, New York City 


Sunny Schick, National Brokers (3, 6) 
407 W. Washington Blvd., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(See advertisement on page 143) 
United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 118) 
Weber Machine Corp. (2, 5) 
59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 143) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 144) 


Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Mogull Bros., Inc. 
1944 Boston Rd., New York, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 138) 


Motion Picture Accessories Co. 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City. 
(See advertisement on page 147) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 


Eastman Educational Slides 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Ideal Pictures Corp. _ 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 120) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc., . 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 147) 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 135) 
Spencer Lens Co. ; 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 143) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 118) 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York. 
(See advertisement on page 147) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 140) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 120 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 141) 
E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 145) 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 143) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 











under other headings, 50c each. 
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| Your Own Sound Movies 


Filmosound Rental Plan opens up op- 
visual education that 
y were only vaguely dreamed of. For a 
small that any school can afford it, Bell 
ll] will place in any school the standard 

reproducer, 


ortunities in vester- 


Filmosound  sound-movie 


nyone can operate. 


is available to your pupils the 
and amazingly effective subject matter 
is by recognized authorities 
that will take them by leaps and 
ds into realms of learning where all things 
with interest. 


~ 


res of sound filn 


vies 


- 
me allve 


Film 


sound 


osound is a thoroughly engineered and 
and picture reproducer. In thous- 
ls of performances it has demonstrated its perfec- 
. its ability to re-create life in flawless propor- 
s. It is light and easy to carry, occupying but 
Its operation is simplicity itself. 
like, your Bell & Howell dealer will supply 
small cost. 


CasSeS. 
pmera+ror at 


Rental Applies On Purchase 


e renting a 


ig a Filmosound, should you decide 
rchase the machine, what you have paid in 


be applied on the purchase price. 


-—- Send Coupon for Complete Details~ ~~ ~ 
' 
& Howell Company, 1817 Larchmont Ave., ! 
[linois I 
- ! 
( Please send complete information on: ! 
e ’ 
& H Filmosound and rental plan , 
Sound films for: ( ) Instruction. ' 
( ) Entertainment | 
Silent Projectors, 500- to 1000-watt. i 
: | 
16 mm. Cameras. ' 
8 mm. Camera and Projector. ! 
I 
db Me aoa ee a a ! 
I 
> #@e¢e PFS oeoeseseeeoeoeeeceeves ec eobiaetsnn 6 e842. Be 68 oP Oa ] 
Stat ! 
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Get this 


PROTECTION 





THERE was a time when it was definitely risky 
to show motion pictures in a school or church, 
unless an enclosing booth was available. Today 
Kastman Safety Film, presenting even less hazard 
than so much newsprint paper, automatically 
protects all of the important elements involved: 
the projectionist ... the audience ... the building. 
Be sure to get this protection. Whenever you 
order “movies,” insist that they be printed on 
this safe film. Kastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distribu- 


tors, New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 





EASTMAN 


SAFETY FILM 





